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Additional Pressure, 
Instead of Less, 

Must Be Employed 

to Force Prices Higher 


ECRETARY of Agriculture Wallace 

has virtually declared war on all 
the intrenched interests which stand 
in the way of the Recovery program. 
He says he “rejoices in the optimism” 
which many people are showing be- 
cause of the improvement that things 
have made during the past year—but 
he solemnly warns that unless this 
country picks its road very carefully 
and is willing to accept the guidance 
of those who know, we will “fall sev- 
eral years hence into a worse ditch” 
and that we will “drag a considerable 
part of the world with us.” This 
bears out the statement already made 
in the Pathfinder, that there have 
been “low points” in the economic 
scale which are much lower than the 
“low” of February, 1933, and that we 
are liable to fall back into them if we 
don’t forestall the price-boosters and 
speculators. 

Secretary Wallace has singled out 
as one of his targets “certain large 
distributors, processors and handlers 
of farm products” who he says are 
conniving together to spike the AAA 
plans. The New York Times says that 
Secretary Wallace has “privately told” 
Members of Congress that he doesn’t 
believe the present crop licensing and 
marketing agreements can be enforced, 
unless they are strengthened in a num- 
ber of places. He feels that he must 
be given power to make quick de- 
cisions and adopt measures to meet 
conditions as they come up and that 
a slow-moving Congress should not 
be depended on to save the nation— 
especially after it adjourns. But even 
if Congress does not place the control 
in the hands of the Secreetary of Agri- 
culture, he is prepared to take action. 
Speaking of the plan for reducing the 
cotton crop, he warns: “The teeth 
are already there. We can cancel 
contracts.” 

Secretary Wallace argues that these 
things are all for the good of the peo- 
ple—not only the farmers but also the 
laborers in industry and all other 
classes. He cites the great benefits 
which the planters of the South have 
enjoyed as a result of the various 
measures for relief and for raising 
prices, He says this same degree of 
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prosperity will take effect in the West 
in due time, and that this is going to 
vastly increase the buying power of 
the people. He is not quite pleased 
over the reports which show that buy- 
ing power is not keeping up with in- 
come the way it was intended. He 
verifies the position so often enforced 
in the Pathfinder, and says: “A drop 
in demand can in many instances be 
checked by a corresponding drop in 
prices, but when industry PREFERS 
TO KEEP PRICES UP and let its 
volume of production go down, the 
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The Class of 1934—Uncle Sam takes all 
the honors while that Old Timer “Rugged 
Individualism” has to wear the dunce cap. 


inevitable result is of course unem- 
ployment, further decreases in con- 
sumer purchasing power and the spiral 
of depression.” 

Secretary Wallace explains that 
“foreign purchasing power at any- 
thing like a fair price has been re- 
duced to the vanishing point.” Hence 
we cannot expect that we can find 
any considerable outlet for our sur- 
plus products abroad. For instance, 
right while cotton prices in this coun- 
try were taking a big jump recently, 
the amount of our cotton which was 
sold abroad was reduced. Naturally 
this is the case, for if Americans can’t 
pay the high prices, certainly the for- 
eigners, who are on a much lower 
scale of living, can’t. The index of 
our farm products sold abroad drop- 
ped from 93 in January of this year 
to only 75 in March. The Recovery 
authorities wish to have the power to 
bargain and dicker with each of the 
other countries on its own basis, in- 
stead of having to be cramped by the 
existing tariff laws and other trade 


barriers which now surround every 
market. Secretary Wallace refers to 
the “prosperty” which reigned in the 
United States in the period after the 
World war. But he says that this 
prosperity was very dear-bought. Our 
banks, which were in cahoots with 
big business, “loaned money abroad at 
the rate of 500 million dollars a year 
for the purpose of financing American 
exports.” This money which we ad- 
vanced to them allowed the other na- 
tion to “buy our surplus products.” 
But when the crash came this plan 
came to an end and the United States 
found itself in the new role of a credi- 
tor nation. 

The Roosevelt Administration, Sec- 
retary Wallace says, has “increased 
the purchasing power of foreign cur- 
rencies by increasing the price of gold 
from $20.67 to $35 an ounce.” The 
Committee for the Nation has issued a 
statement declaring that this move at 
Washington has brought the results 
that were desired. The price of gold 
has advanced 69 per cent and the 
index level of commodities has risen 
67 per cent since the plan was adopted. 
This shows, it is declared, that the 
gold level and the commodity level go 
along together, and that the next move 
therefore would be to inflate the price 
of gold still more until the price level 
of 1926 is reached. 

At the same time Prof. G. F. Warren 
and F. A. Pearson of Cornell, the 
original authors of the gold-commod- 
ity dollar idea, do not seem to be as 
enthusiastic as they were a year ago. 
Not much hope of prompt relief is 
held out to the farmers. They say: 
“Some rise in prices expressed in gold 
can be expected before many years, 
but unfortunately business recovery 
may be needed to bring this about. 
Little prospect remains that a rise in 
prices expressed in gold will bring 
about immediate business recovery.” 

Nature seems to be taking control of 
the affairs of the human family. 
Famine conditions are now facing us, 
at the very time when our chief con- 
cern has been to reduce production. 
Distress hovers over the country, and 
this is a problem which supersedes all 
others. Measures will be taken to re- 
lieve the distress as far as possible. 
The farmers will have to have real 
help and quick help. The American 
people have always been prompt 
and liberal in sending relief to suf- 
ferers in other lands—and we will 
now have to practice that finer 
charity which begins right a home 
—prices or no prices. 











TIMELY TOPICS 


IMMIGRATION LAW CHANGES 


For several weeks now one of the 
most widely discussed and debated 
subjects throughout the country has 
been “immigration.” This was largely 
brought about by the report of the 
special committee appointed by Secre- 
tary of Labor Perkins to study our 
immigration statutes, While opposing 
a let-down of our immigration bars or 
basic changes in our policies, the com- 
mittee’s report was a bit self-contra- 
dictory. Thus the wide-spread dis- 
cussion. 

Among other things the committee, 
headed by Carleton H. Palmer, recom- 
mended a change in the present laws 
to forbid deportation of aliens for 
mere belief in communism or anarchy. 
The 48 men and women on the com- 
mittee reported to their chief that they 
thought active participation in an at- 
tempt to overthrow the government 
should be required in such deporta- 
tions. Because there have beenso many 
instances in the past where families 
have been broken up by deportation 
or through refusing entry, the com- 
mittee advocated that the Secretary of 
Labor be empowered to cancel depor- 
tations unless the person is a criminal, 
anarchist or immoral. In other words, 
the committee thought “friendly under- 
standing and fair play” should guide 
our attitude toward aliens and their 
descendants visiting and remaining in 
this country. 

In spite of our wide-spread unem- 
ployment the report said further that 
because the United States has always 
stood for the principle of freedom of 
conscience and belief we should main- 
tain an asylum for those who flee from 
racial, political and religious persecu- 
tion. A number of other changes 
were recommended, which Secretary 
Perkins said were intended for the 
“humanization” of the deportation 
laws. These included a provision that 
no alien brought into this country un- 
der the age of 15 and who lived here 
for five years should be deported un- 
less accompanied by a parent, who is 
also deported. 

The committee’s report and recom- 
mendations were placed before the 
House lnmigration Committee where 
hearings were held. In submitting 
the report Immigration Commissioner 
Daniel W. MacCormack asked Con- 
gress to adopt more stringent deporta- 
tion laws, aimed to rid the country of 
alien criminals, but with discretionary 
powers to prevent injustices, separa- 
tion of families, etc. “There is no sen- 
timent in our country,” the Commis- 
sioner said, “for relaxation of our 
present policy of restrictive and se- 
lective immigration. The laws, how- 
ever, are far from effective in enabling 
us to rid the country of some of the 
worst types of alien habitual crimi- 
nals, racketeers and gangsters.” 

In the meantime immigration into 
our country has fallen to seven or 
eight per cent of quota allowances, as 








compared with 98 per cent in 1930, 
when 141,000 came in. In 1931 the 
number of immigrants arriving drop- 
ped to 54,000; to 9,000 in 1932 and rose 
again to 23,000 in 1933. From July 1, 
1933, to March 31, 1934, only 2,760 im- 
migrants came over from Germany 
despite the fact that Hitler’s domain 
is allowed by quota 25,000 annually. 
Oe 


TRIAL OF CRIMINALS SPEEDED 


Without a doubt the slowness and 
the long and indefinite delays in the 
procedure of the courts in criminal 
cases has been responsible for much 
of the increase in crime in recent 
years. Such delays have often frus- 
trated justice in federal and state 
courts. But criminal courts must now 
grind out justice with more speed 
minus the delays. While Congress has 
been busy in recent months passing 
new laws to aid in the nation-wide 
war on crime, gangs, and rackets, the 
United States Supreme Court, under 
a law approved by Congress last 
March, has promulgated new rules of 
criminal court procedure designed to 
force the courts to deal out speedier 
justice. The new law empowered the 
high court to prescribe procedure 
“after plea of guilty, verdict of guilty 
by a jury or finding of guilt by a trial 
court where a jury is waived.” 

These rules will only speed crimi- 
nal cases through the Federal Circuit 
Courts of Appeals and the Supreme 
Court after the prisoners have pleaded 
or found guilty in lower courts. Thus 
there will still be chances for much 
delay in bringing criminal cases to 
trial. However, the effort to expedite 
criminal cases is a step in the right 
direction. Prominent lawyers and 
court officials regard the new rules as 
highly significant. They will apply 
to prisoners found or pleading guilty 
to criminal charges on and _ after 
September 1. 

Under the rules sentences must be 
imposed without delay unless motions 
are pending for withdrawal of a guilty 
plea, arrest of judgment and a new 
trial, or the court holds there is rea- 
sonable ground for the motion, or in- 
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It is the Public’s turn to do something 
about it. 
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vestigation is necessary. Motions for 
arrest of judgment or a new trial mus 
be made within three days of th, 
verdict. Appeals have to be taken 
within five days after entry of jude 
ment or a new trial has been max: 
When based solely on the ground of 
the discovery of new evidence a mo- 
tion may be made within 60 days after 
final judgment. A motion to withdraw 
a plea of guilty has to be made within 
10 days after the entry of such a plea 
and before sentence has been passed. 
It is also provided that “bail shall not 
be allowed pending appeal unless jt 
appears that the appeal involves a sub- 
stantial question which should be de- 
termined by the Appellate Court.” In 
the latter courts criminal appeals are 
given precedence over civil cases. 

Not only will society be given a fair- 
er chance against the criminal, but the 
outstanding purpose of the new pro- 
cedure is to hit the criminal and his 
sharp lawyers who have bags of legal! 
tricks which they use to get delay after 
delay. Such delays have caused crimi- 
nals to disregard the law and the 
courts because, even after conviction, 
many have been able to get imposition 
of sentence delayed time after time. 
And in this disrespect for the courts 
can be blamed for a large part of the 
increase in crime. 

In his address to the 12th annual 
meeting of the American Law Insti- 
tute Chief Justice Charles E. Hughes 
appealed to the public to insist upon 
law enforcement. “The primary need,” 
he declared, “is a robust civic senti- 
ment, dominated by a sense of justice, 
which demands intelligence in the 
making of laws and impartiality in 
their execution, which is the deter- 
mined foe of graft and every form of 
official delinquency as well as oul- 
standing breaches of the criminal 
law.” 

ee 
THE SOUTH AND EDUCATION 


In these days when there is great 
difficulty in supporting education the 
South is having the toughest sledding 
of all. While the average amount ex- 
pended upon each school child of the 
United States is $99 the average for the 
South is around $35. In order to bring 
the Southern average up to that of the 
nation an additional expenditure of 
some $400,000,000 would be necessary. 
What pulls the South’s average down 
is the neglected condition of the segre- 
gated colored schools.,, Negro educa- 
tion is a big problem in the 15 South- 
ern states because at least 80 per cent 
of the nation’s 11,800,000 colored popu- 
lation resides there. 

When the South’s $35 is apportioned 
out according to the races it is found 
that $44 is spent each year per white 
child while each colored one gets but 
a little over $12. This inequality is 
not new for a survey reveals that in 
1910 the South was spending $9.45 on 
each white student to $2.90 for each 
Negro. In order to bring the standard 
of the colored school] children up to 
the present standard of the whites an 
additional $40,000,000 would be neces- 
sary. Obviously neither of these ex- 
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penditures would be possible without 
federal aid. 

It was for the purpose of remedying 
both conditions that Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes called the National Con- 
ference on Negro Education at Wash- 
ington, the first meeting of its kind. 
The conference adopted a colored 
school aid program. 

— 


1933 PULITZER PRIZES 


A tempest in a teapot broke loose 
and much controversy ensued when it 
became known that the recommenda- 
tions of the juries had been disregard- 
ed by the advisory board of the Colum- 
bia University School of Journalism 
in making two of the Pulitzer awards 
for 1933. These were the drama, “Men 
in White,” by Sydney Kingsley and the 
novel, “A Lamb in His Bosom,” by 
Caroline Miller, substituted for the 
jury selection of “Mary of Scotland” 
by Maxwell Anderson and “A Watch 
In The Night” by Helen White. Con- 
troversy ceased when it was pointed 
out that the board was acting within 
its rights and the juries were retained 
only in an advisory capacity. Three 
changes have been made in the regu- 
lations governing the annual Pulitzer 
awards in letters and journalism and 
will be in effect next year. One is a 
change in procedure while the other 
two give preference to novels and 
dramas dealing with American life. 

Herbert Agar, diplomatic attache in 
London, was awarded the prize for the 
best book on American history, en- 
titled “The People’s Choice.” The 
prize for the best biography went to 
Tyler Dennet for his “John Hay,” and 
Robert Hillyer was selected as the 
author of the best volume of poems. 

In the newspaper field it was de- 
cided that the most meritorious public 
service had been rendered by the Med- 
ford (Ore.) Mail Tribune in campaign- 
ing against unscrupulous politicians; 
Frederick T. Birchall had done the 
best job in reporting foreign affairs; 
the best editorial of the year was that 
of E. P. Chase in the Atlantic (Ia.) 
News Telegraph entitled “Where is 
our Money?”; the best reporting was 
done by Royce Brier of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, who under hardship 
and difficulty, gave a complete and 
dramatic account of a lynching; and 
the outstanding cartoon of the year 
was drawn by Edmund Duffy, of the 
Baltimore Sun, entitled “California 
Points With Pride——!” in which 
Governor Rolph was pictured alone 
pointing to two lynching victims. 
Scholarships in journalism were 
awarded Betty Turner, of California, 
Fred Gurin, of New Jersey, and Harold 
A. Bezazian, of Illinois. Cathal 
O’Toole, of New York, and Percival 
Price, of Canada, won the scholarships 
in art and music, respectively. 

—____ -. 


TOKENS MAKE DEBT DEFAULTERS 


Looks as if there is going to be a 
real new deal in war debts—pay up 
or else. European debtor nations 


have been informed by the State De- 
through 


partment their diplomatic 





representatives at Washington that, 
while token payments will be accept- 
able on June 15 installments, such 
payments will not prevent them from 
being in default under the terms of the 
newly passed Johnson act. 

This decision means that Great Brit- 
ain is faced with making a payment 
of more than $85,670,000 on that date 
or be barred under the Johnson act 
from obtaining loans in the United 
States. Italy must come across with 
her installment of $14,700,000. France 
has already defaulted on three install- 
ments. That added to her June pay- 
ment would make her pay $141,000,000. 
She is of course expected to default, 
even on the $59,000,000 due June 15, 
and is hoping Great Britain will join 
her in absolute default. That Eng- 
land will do just that is highly pos- 
sible. Foreign Secretary Sir John 
Simon has said Britain should not pay 
us because it would hurt world re- 
covery and increase the already high 
tax rate in his country. Altogether 
there are 13 nations who must pay 
Uncle Sam $175,000,000 on June 15 or 
be judged according to law. They 
still owe us some $12,000,000,000 in 
war debts. Major June installments 
are as follows: 


Great Britain ........$85,670,700 
rrr 59,000,200 
REE ae 14,751,500 
CO TT 7,159,400 
Ra? 4,039,000 
Czechoslovakia ....... 1,682,800 
Pn ids rveenekee 1,248,700 
A eee 322,800 
pO 300,000 
at craic a dere 147,800 
ere ee 134,800 
PE: o nbdtentcnuus 32,600 

MEE wiwtiseseean $174,530,300 


While planning a message to Con- 
gress on war debts President Roose- 
velt flatly rejected a British suggestion 
for an international war debt confer- 
ence to scale down the huge sum owed 
to Uncle Sam. Congress and the 
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American people are opposed to that 
and the President said the United 
States was still strongly opposed to 
any general discussion, but indicated 
we would be glad to listen to any 
proposition any debtor nation cared 
to make individually. Any debtor can 
ask for a hearing on its own case and 
for a new agreement, but they have 
to apply separately. 

But the only way any of the 13 
(unlucky number) nations can escape 
the stigma of “defaulter” in June is 
to offer all or a substantial portion of 
the sum due and ask for a hearing. 
Concerning tokens, the President has 
indicated that when such payment is 
offered it would be considered and he 
himself would decide whether he could 
pronounce his personal opinion that 
the particular nation was not in de- 
fault. While Great Britain, Italy, 
Czechoslovakia, Lithuania, and Latvia 
hate to come across with full install- 
ments, they hate worse to fall into 
the defaulter class with France, Bel- 
gium, Poland and other debtors who 
have not paid anything in approxi- 
mately two years. 

Finland also owes the United States 
some $9,000,000, but she is in a class 
by herself. She is the only country to 
make full installment payments last 
June and December. Because she has 
paid up a new Finnish debt agreement 
slashing its present high interest rate 
almost to the zero mark has been 
drawn up and submitted to President 
Roosevelt for his approvai, and of 
course the approval of Congress. This 
agreement, if finally approved, would 
give Finland an interest rate of only 
.03 per cent as compared with the 
present 3.5 per cent. It is interesting 
to note that the present rate of 3.5 per 
cent paid by Great Britain and Finland 
is the highest charged any nation. This 
rate was once embodied in most agree- 
ments, but Congress later agreed to a 
scale of interest rates running from 
the 3.5 per cent for Great Britain 
down to 1.0 per cent for France and 
.04 for Italy. 
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FOREIGN © 


CHINA 


After a lapse of 1,300 years diplo- 
matic relations between Persia and 
China were resumed. Territorial as- 
pirations of a Chinese monarch in the 
seventh century caused the rift. 

Revolting against Japanese authori- 
ty, 300 Chinese peasants were killed in 
agrarian disorders in northern Man- 
choukuo, according to consular re- 
ports reaching Shanghai. 

To determine the extent of the loss 
of Chinese national treasures stored 
in Shanghai by the alleged thieving of 
the missing president of the National 
Museum, procurators from the highest 
court of Nanking began the task of 
opening and examining the 19,000 
cases which contain the jewels and 
antiques valued at $100,000,000 in gold. 
The examination will take more than 
a year. 





FRANCE 


Dire warnings were sounded by two 
former Premiers in speeches at a con- 
vention of the Radical-Socialist party 
at Clermont-Ferrand. Unless a dis- 
armament agreement is signed, Europe 
is headed for an arms race that will 
result in war, Edouard Daladier told 
the party delegates. As a means of 
whipping the opposition members of 
the party behind the present govern- 
ment Edouard Herriot declared over- 
throw of Premier 
Gaston Doumergue’s 
ministry would 
bring on civil war 
in France. 

Germany was re- 
quested to consider 
prolonging until the 
end of June the 
Franco - German 
commercial treaty 
which expired May 
20. The French gov- 
ernment fears in- 
terest payments on the Young and 
Dawes loans will not be met unless 
trade concessions are made the Reich. 

Razors fastened to clubs were 
brandished by 3,000 young Royalists 
and Fascists in an anti-Communist 
demonstration which the police of 
Paris tried to break up. Interference 
of the police started the battle and 
sent nearly a score of them to the 
hospital, as well as a number of the 
rioters. 

The French Parliament reassembled 
in Paris after a two month’s vacation. 
With most of its power shorn by the 
February riots the legislative body 
will consider chiefly the question of 
calling a new parliamentary election 
in the fall. 





M. Daladier 


JAPAN 


Deep resentment was felt at the 
quotas imposed by the British on 


Japanese imports to the United King- 
dom and crown colonies. Japan pre- 
pared to combat the trade ban in a 


strong counter attack, the principal 
weapon being the charge that Britain 
violates the Anglo-Japanese commer- 
cial treaty with the quota penalties. 
Japanese leaders hoped to determine 
whether Australia supported the 
mother country’s plan to stem Japa- 
nese exports by questioning John 
Grieg Latham, attorney general and 
minister for industry of the Aus- 
tralian government, whose visit coin- 
cided with the outbreak of Anglo- 
Nipponese trade hostilities, 


ITALY 


Richard Washburn Child, American 
emissary of the State Department in 
Europe on a special economic mission, 
conferred with Premier Mussolini in 
Roma concerning machinery for cur- 
rency stabilization and _bi-laterial 
treaties to do away with trade barriers. 

The advisory committee of the in- 
ternational wheat conference submit- 
ted a final report to the governments 
concerned which revealed that the 
largest wheat importing countries of 
Europe were abandoning their self- 
sufficiency policy and returning to 
their former status of heavy importers. 

Eight trade accords, making prac- 
tical the three-power treaty drawn up 
in March last, were signed in Roma by 
the representatives of the Italian, Hun- 
garian and Austrian governments. 
Commercial concessions were granted 
each of the three signers in this 
agreement. 


GERMANY 

Debt conversations in Berlin were 
deadlocked as a split in the British and 
American attitudes broke up the dom- 
inating force in the conference. Swe- 
den and, to some extent, Holland sid- 
ed with the united Anglo-American 
front, but British concern for short 
term issues and the American desire to 
protect long-term debts dissolved the 
alliance. Efforts were made to bridge 
the difference between the English and 
Yankee attitudes. 


AUSTRIA 


Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss escap- 
ed assassination for the third time 
when a powerful bomb was discover- 
ed at the Salszburg airport shortly be- 
fore he arrived for a patriotic rally. 
Nazis kept up a continual agitation 
during the Chancellor’s visit. 


POLAND 


The government of Premier Janusz 
Jendrzejewicz resigned suddenly and 
Prof. Leon Koslowski was named by 
President Ignaz Moscicki to form a 
new ministry. The new premier is 
the first non-military man in eight 
years to head the government. 


RUSSIA 


Establishment of an autonomous 
Jewish state in eastern Siberia was an- 
nounced by the Central Executive 
committee in Moskva. A _ voluntary 
settlement in Biro-Bidjan of 12,000 
Jews from the Ukraine has already be- 
gun and Jews from other countries 
will be welcomed in the province. 

Amid great pomp the ashes of Vya- 
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cheslaf° Menjinsky, chief of the Ogpy 
(secret police) were borne by Josef 
Stalin and other Societ officials to th. 
Kremlin and ther 
sealed in a wal] 
In what was ter 
ed the most impres- 
sive funeral sinc 
that of Lenin m« 
than 50,000 pers: 
took part, includi 
10,000 Ogpu troops 
Gregory Soko! 
nikov, former So- 
viet Ambassador to 
Great Britain, and 
Leo M. Karakhan, 
former Ambassador io China, both of 
them among the Soviet’s highest of- 
ficials, were demoted from their im- 
portant posts in the Commissariat of 
Foreign Affairs. This was part of a 
move toward the decentralization 
process which was decreed by thi 
last Communist Congress to obtai 
greater efficiency in the government 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Chancellor Hitler’s arms emissary 
Gen. Joachim Ribbentrop, failed in ob 
taining a promise from Sir John Si- 
mon, foreign secretary, of Britain’s 
support in opposing a move in Geneva 
by several powers to have the league 
take a new stand against Germany. 
Although no agreement was reached 
by the two diplomats, Britain received 
new light on the German arms posi- 
tion. 

American amateur golfers trounced 
their British opponents to win their 
eighth successive victory in the Walk- 
er Cup, international golf trophy, 
championship play. After capturing 
three of the four foursomes, Capt. 
Francis Ouimet of Boston and _ his 
players retained the trophy by victo- 
ries in the singles. 


SWITZERLAND 


Important world issues confronted 
the League of Nations Council as that 
body met in Geneva for its 79th ses- 
sion. The Gran Chaco war, the Saar, 
Sino-Japanese relations, disarmament, 
Liberian question, and the Leticia dis- 
pute were before the Council for set- 
tlement. Geoffrey Knox, British chief 
of the Saar commission, reported Ger- 
many was preparing to seize the Saar 
before the plebiscite could take place. 
In one of the most forceful reports 
ever submitted by a leagne committee 
the Chaco group assailed the nations 
which had sold arms to the belliger- 
ents thus hindering their work of 
peace-making. Hungary appealed to 
the league for help as Hungarian- 
Yugoslavian affairs reached a climax. 
Border disputes between the two 
countries have resulted in over 4 
score of deaths in the last three years 
and further friction might result in a 
general European up-set, the Hunga- 
rian memorandum stated. 

_ Oo or 


Style experts tell us that streamline 
suits {to lower wind resistance) will 
be the last word in men’s clothes this 
year. Just the thing to wear when 
visiting Capitol Hill. 
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Arab Sultan Ibn Saud 


Defeats Yemen Ruler; 
Truce Halts Fighting 


Abdul-Aziz Ibn Abdur-Rahman AIl- 
Feisal Al-Saud, or, as he is more fa- 
miliarly known, King Ibn Saud of 
Saudi Arabia, put wrinkles in the 
brows of statesmen of three big Euro- 
pean nations when he went on the 
warpath again. Ruler of an ancient 
kingdom he used all the modern ap- 
pliances of warfare in his campaign 
to unite all Arabic peoples under the 
sway of his Oriental scepter. Inter- 
national complications arose from the 
fact that Ibn Saud’s battleground was 
next-door neighbor to some property 
England, France and Italy have in 
that section of the world. 

This Arabian Sultan first took to the 
field more than a month ago when he 
and the Imam Yahia, ruler of Yemen, 
quarreled over a boundary of their 
respective states. Things progressed 
to a point where the Imam was run- 
ning and Ibn Saud was close on his 
heels. The latter, incidentally, was 
backed by an ample supply of fighting 
planes, armored cars and troops skill- 
ful in the use of heavy and light artil- 
lery. Utterly unable to cope with such 
efficiency as Ibn Saud presented, the 
Imam fled precipitately to parts un- 
known, leaving what remained of his 
scattered troops under the command 
of his more militaristic son. Hodei- 
dah, important Yemeni port on the 
Red Sea, fell before the Saudian sol- 
diery, and San’a, capital of Yemen, 
was the next target when a truce was 
signed by the two Arabian monarchs. 

Ibn Saud, who in 10 years united 
fierce, independent Arab tribes, now 
by his conquest of Yemen became un- 
disputed ruler of greater Arabia, the 
territory from the Persian Gulf to the 
Red Sea, and from the Transjordanian 
border to the Gulf of Aden. This was 
contrary to the wishes of Britain, 
Italy and France who feared the po- 
tential danger of a man backed by a 
strong nation of fanatical Arabs. Eng- 
land had Aden which borders on 
Yemen, and Iraq, touching Saudi 
Arabia; the French mandated Syria 
was immediately adjacent; and just 
across the Red Sea was the Italian 
colony of Eritrea. With several hun- 
dred nationals apiece in Hodeidah 


Britain and Italy sent warships to re- 
move the endangered citizens and also 
Later a 


to protect their property. 











Modern harem wagon in Arabia which 
looks like one of our police “Black Marias.” 





They farm in Arabia, but it is sometimes 


a rather expensive undertaking. The ac- 

companying picture shows how the moun- 

tain ground in Djebel Safan is terraced 
and held in place by supporting walls. 


French warship slipped quietly into 
the harbor and dropped anchor. 

One of the strangest paradoxes 
among world figures is the Sultan Ibn 
Saud, who is at once a religious fa- 
natic and a merciless fighter. A man 
six and a half feet tall, well-built with 
a pleasant manner he rules the Wahabi 
with an iron hand, yet maintains their 
affection. No one in his kingdom may 
smoke or drink, but telephones, tanks 
and airplanes can be used since the 
Koran does not mention them and 
henceforth there can be nothing 
against them. He also has a wireless 
system with a desert motor car con- 
trol. A man of 54 years he has had 
153 wives, though never more than 
four at a time. He has a reserve sup- 
ply of marital companions in the 250 
concubines he maintains, one of whom 
takes on the status of a wife as soon 
as one of her predecessors is divorced. 
According to Ibn Saud’s diplomatic 
envoy in Cairo he is the father of no 
less than 700 children. 
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REICH AIR REARMAMENT 

German airplane factories are veri- 
table beehives of activity these days 
while the rest of Europe lays one final 
wreath on the tomb of disarmament 
hopes. The net result of all this Teu- 
tonic industry will be an almost im- 
pregnable air fleet by 1936. Britain, 
well within cruising range of a fairly 
powerful bomber, announced her in- 
tention of taking appropriate steps to 
combat such a menace. 

Along with her aerial preparedness 
the Reich laid the road for military 
rearmament, both as concerns per- 
sonnel and machinery. A naval pro- 
gram was mapped out, but little prog- 
ress has been made, the greatest efforts 
being concentrated on the two other 
phases of defense. Not only will Ger- 
many have a great fleet of planes avail- 
able to combat an enemy raid over 
Reich territory, but within the space 
of two years her cities will be equip- 
ped with gas-proof and bomb-proof 
shelters where entire populations, 
trained in gas defense, can be accom- 
modated. In addition there will be 
other defenses, apart from the air fleet, 
which are being secretly completed. 

Among special devices recently in- 
vented for protection against air at- 
tacks is the airplane “predictor” which 
can locate accurately the presence of 


a plane or planes, even if invisible 
from the ground. Furthermore, this 
device can establish the number of 
aircraft and their distance away. An- 
other instrument to be used in con- 
junction with the “predictor” is a new 
anti-aircraft gun which has five re- 
volving barrels, a firing capacity of 
1,200 rounds a minute and a three-mile 
range. Three of these guns are de- 
signed to be set up in a triangular 
arrangement with a “predictor” in the 
middle. The resultant death-dealing 
apparatus will, no doubt, most ef- 
fectively clear the German sky of any 
undesirable alien invaders. 

It is estimated that the factories, 
scattered throughout the country, 
which formerly were automobile 
plants, but are now devoted to air- 
plane manufacture, will have ready 
within a year all the necessary parts 
for a quick assembly of from 3,000 to 
4,000 planes—these in addition to the 
air fleet Germany will have at that 
time. 

In the matter of engines Germany 
is greatly handicapped, lacking the 
facilities for manufacturing them. 
Until just recently Great Britain has 
been one of the Reich’s chief sources 
for supplying the deficiency, but lat- 
terly the United States has taken Eng- 
land’s place in that fruitful phase of 
export trade. The American manu- 
facturers thus concerned experienced 
no difficulty in collecting their bills 
in foreign exchange, a state of affairs 
which was exceptionally irritating to 
several of their countrymen who 
were in Berlin attempting to wrest a 
penny or two as interest payment on 
some German bonds they owned. 

Exactly in step with the activity of 
the airplane factories is the Air Min- 
istry in Berlin which in the last year 
has increased its personnel by some 
67 workers. Expenditures have 
trebled in a similar length of time, and 
for these, incidentally, there appears 
to be no lack of ready cash. 

ee eee 
NEIGHBORHOOD ITEMS 

Wesley Picayune — Work Wanted. 
I've got to take a job. Am man 32 
years old, intelligent but married. 

Culver Times—Wes Pinckney, of 
near Four Corners, claims he never 
swore but four times in his life, and 
that was when a window shade pulled 
off the roller. 
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THE DOG’S HOUSE 


I like my cozy house, 
Because when it is dark 
I lay me down in peace 
And safely park my bark! 
—Grenville Kleiser. 


—npineninialimmaremenss 
THE UNKNOWN CONDITION IN HAY- 


FEVER 

You will be surprised how easy it is to 
escape Hay-Fever once you understand it. 
Mr. R. O. Murphy, Box 463, Stillwater, 
Minn., who freed himself from hay-fever 
suffering, will explain, without charge, to 
anyone who writes him. Just send him 
your name and address at once because 
this is the time of year to treat and pre- 
vent hay-fever.—Advertisement. 
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CURRENT 
EVENTS 


WASHINGTON 


President Roosevelt, in letter to Na- 
tional Editorial Association, declares 
the press “is freer than it ever has 
been in our history”; sends personal 
greetings to 38th National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers at Des Moines, 
la.; dines at White House with H. G. 
Wells, English author; withdraws 
nomination of Dr. Willard L. Thorp 
to be re-appointed as director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce and accepts with regret Dr. 
Thorp’s resignation. 

As the result of an investigation Re- 
lief Director Harry Hopkins reveals 
that between 3,000 and 5,000 persons 
will be dropped from the District of 
Columbia relief rolls as ineligibles, 
and the District’s relief administra- 
tion drastically reorganized to save 
$125,000 monthly. 

Approximately 1,000 traffic experts 
from all parts of the country convene 
at Washington for National Confer- 
ence on Street and Highway safety. 

Doris Stevens, chairman of the Inter- 
American Commission of Women, an- 
nounces that all nations of the world 
are eligible to adhere to the Pan- 
American treaty guaranteeing equal 
nationality rights to men and women. 
Secretary of State Hull places the 
treaty, signed by most of the Amer- 
ican republics, before President Roose- 
velt with recommendations that he 
submit it to the Senate for ratification. 

Lightning strikes tree on lawn near 
White House and executive offices 
frightening 1,000 guests at a reception. 

Mrs. Roosevelt reveals she got $3,000 
for a six-minute radio broadcast—$%500 
a minute—but gave it all to charity. 


NRA 


Gen. Johnson creates new NRA 
policy toward the “little fellow” by 
shunting aside scores of codes cover- 
ing tiny industrial groups and saying: 
“We are not going to fool with them 
any longer.” 

Senator Gerald P. Nye, Republican 
of North Dakota, demands Senatorial 
investigation of the secret Darrow 
NRA report as well as the NRA itself. 

Investigators for New York state 
division of the NRA raid garment dis- 
trict in surprise drive against code 
violators, ; 


GOVERNMENT 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
advocates creation of a Federal Com- 
munications Commission to regulate 
our telephone, telegraph, wireless, 
radio and cable systems. 

' Government expenditures from July 

1, 1933, to the middle of May, 1934, 
totaled more than $6,000,000,000, over 
$3,300,000,000 of which was for emer- 
gency operations. 

Harry Hopkins, Federal Emergency 





Relief director, announces plans for 
a nation-wide dramatic project to give 
work to some 1,200 unemployed actors 
who will entertain at camps. 

In a report to Secretary of the In- 
terior Ickes, H. H. Bennett, director 
of that department’s Soil Erosion 
Service, warns that worse dust storms 
than those of recent date will be more 
frequent if soil erosion is not checked. 

As president of the National Forest 
Reservation Commission Secretary of 
War Dern announces plans to add 
3,760,000 acres of forest lands to the 
federal domain in the South and East. 

Treasury figures show that money in 
circulation at the end of April totaled 
more than $5,370,800,000, or $42.48 per 
capita. 

Monetary gold held by the Treasury 
500, of which more than $4,778,340,500 
was listed as held as security against 
gold and silver certificates and Treas- 
ury notes. Since then the gold holdings 
of the Treasury have dropped slightly. 


PEOPLE 

W. P. Kenneally is made “acting” 
leader of Tammany Hall and four 
prominent Tammany men are now in 
the race for leadership of that organi- 
zation. They are Edward J. Ahearn, 
John J. Kelly, James J. Dooling and 
John T. Eagan. 

Extradition proceedings initiated to 
return Frank Grigware, who was re- 
cently found in Canada 24 years after 
his escape from Leavenworth peni- 
tentiary, are dropped by U. S. 

Henry H. Curran, director of the Na- 
tional Economy League, declares 256,- 
000 or 37 per cent of the 687,000 war 
veterans and dependents now drawing 
government pensions should not be. 

Gov. Albert C. Ritchie, of Maryland, 
announces his candidacy for reelec- 
tion to a fifth term. 

Fightin’ Jim Reed, former senator 
from Missouri, announces he is out to 





Former Senator James A. Reed to make 
“comeback” try. 


The Pathfinde; 


try to get his old place back in {}, 
upper house of Congress. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elliott Roosevelt, s.) 
and daughter-in-law of the Presid 
are the proud parents of a baby dauz 
ter. Her name is Ruth Chand! 
Roosevelt and she is the fifth gran 
child of the President and Mrs. Roo 
velt. 


BANKING 


In advocating extension for anoth 
year: from July 1 of the tempor: 
fund which insures deposits up 
$2,500, Chairman Crowley of the Fe, 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporati: 
points out that under its provisi: 
more than 13,790 banks had depo: 
insured. If Congress doesn’t extend 
the temporary fund 
benefits, the pern 
nent fund under th 
present law aut 
matically becomes 
effective July 1. 

Comptroller of 
the Currency J. | 
T. O’Connor reports 
continued improy: 
ment in the national 
bank situation, with 
the number of un 
licensed nationa! 
banks in the United 
States reduced to 185, nearly 85 per 
cent of which have received approved 
reorganization plans. 

Farm Credit Administration  an- 
nounces lowering of discount rate of 
the 12 federal intermediate credit 
banks from 2% to two per cent. 


TAXES 


The tax case against former Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Andrew W. Mel- 
lon has yet to clear the hurdle before 
the Board of Tax Appeals at Wash- 
ington, 

New 1934 tax bill passed by Con- 
gress and signed by President Roose- 
velt will add, it is estimated, $417,000,- 
000 to Uncle Sam’s annual revenue. 


CRIME 


After a federal court refused to 
lower his bail, Samuel Insull, former 
utilities magnate, posts the necessar) 
$250,000 and goes free to await trial 
on charges of violating the bankruptcy) 
act and of using the mails fraudulently. 

Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Minne- 
sota post $1,000 reward each for th 
capture of John Dillinger. 

William F. Gettle, wealthy Los 
Angeles oil man, kidnaped and held 
for $75,000 ransom, is rescued by 
police who arrest abductors. 

Dr. George J. Ryan, president of 
New York City’s board of education, 
says either we must have schools 
today or build jails tomorrow. 

Department of Justice has under 
consideration plans for a war ches! 
of nearly $3,000,000 with which to 
equip government crime fighters—in- 
cluding more men, 20 armored cars, 
200 speedy scout cars, guns, etc. 

Federal Judge Edgar S. Vaught of 
Oklahoma City, who dished out life 
imprisonment to George Machine-gun 





J.F.T.O’Connor 
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Kelly, blames our $13,000,000,000 an- 
nual crime bill on the public. 

More than 600 wealthy persons 
throughout the country are reported 
to be on a “national protection list” 
against kidnaping, federal and state 
operatives doing the guarding. 

Little six-year-old June Robles, held 
a kidnap prisoner in a shallow desert 
pit nine miles from her Tucson, Ariz., 
home, for 19 days, is rescued and re- 
turned safely—without payment of 
$15,000 ransom. 


LABOR 


Dr. Edward Berman, University of 
Illinois economist, says we are assur- 
ed of 6,000,000 jobless in this country 
even after recovery and prosperity 
has returned. 

At its 151st convention Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese of New York asks 
nation-wide and permanent elimina- 
tion of child labor and protection of 
workers by some form of unemploy- 
ment insurance, 

Workers throughout the country 
are reported to be disappointed by the 


—New York Times 
With the labor unions fighting among 


themselves, Uncle Sam asks “What about 
MY UNION—the United States?” 


NRA interpretation of collective bar- 
gaining, with nation-wide labor un- 
rest spreading. 

All government agencies are con- 
tinuing to prime the employment pump 
in an effort to counteract the seasonal 
job decrease. 

William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, pre- 
dicts more strikes in the auto industry. 
He charges the Auto Labor Board has 
failed to function effectively. 


FARMING 


Midwest farmers cheer with the 
coming of rains, more or less general, 
in the entire area which has suffered 
one of the worst spring droughts in 
25 years. As Congress, the Agricul- 
ture Department and Farm and Relief 
Administrations plan immediate relief, 
Weather Bureau and crop experts 
warn that the relief might be only 
temporary. The corn and wheat belts 
were hardest hit. Science says the 
drought was 40 years in the making. 
President Roosevelt announces five- 





point plan of immediate relief to cost 
$50,000,000 and assures nation there 
will be no food shortage. 

Secretary of Agriculture indicates 
failure of the World Wheat Conference 
may mean that the United States will 
go into production on a big scale and 
battle for the world’s markets. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 
designates state of Washington as a 
modified accredited area, in recogni- 
tion of success of the state in eradicat- 
ing tuberculosis from its cattle. 


FORESTRY ARMY 


New enrollments of more than 100,- 
000 men and boys during recent weeks 
have brought the Civilian Conserva- 


tion Corps back close to its peak 
strength of more than 300,000. 
Robert Fechner, director of the 


CCC, tells Georgia Forestry Associa- 
tion at Augusta he believes the CCC 
plan will be made permanent. 


AVIATION 


First transatlantic flight of 1934 is 
attempted by Capt. George R. Pond 
and Lieut. Cesare Sabelli in a hop 
from Floyd Bennett Field, New York, 
to Rome, but land in Ireland. 

Army Air Corps-National Geograph- 
ic Society stratosphere balloon flight 
is scheduled to start early this sum- 
mer from a sheltered pocket of the 
Black Hills, near Rapid City, S. Dak. 

Flying the airmail from Los Angeles 
to New York, Jack Frye, veteran 
Transcontinental and Western Air- 
ways pilot, breaks transcontinental 
speed record for transport planes by 
covering the distance in 11 hours and 
31 minutes. He flew alone with 355 
pounds of mail and 85 pounds of ex- 
press. This compares favorably with 
Jimmy Hazlip’s racing plane record of 
10 hours and 19 minutes. 


REPEAL 

West Virginia drys are reorganizing 
the United Dry Forces to battle to re- 
tain the state prohibition amendment 
in the November elections. 

Rhode Island returns to “wide 
open” liquor traffic and the saloon as 
brass rails are again made legal in 
New York. 

Liquor consumption, tax figures 
show, is way above that of the pre- 
prohibition days while beer consump- 
tion is still 50 per cent below the pre- 
dry period figures, 

With a force of more than 3,200 men 
Treasury Department launches new 
drive against bootlegging and racket- 
eering in liquor business. 

In the four months since repeal fed- 
eral liquor revenue has totaled more 
than $100,000,000. 


GENERAL 

For the first time in history sight- 
seers on Broadway, New York, suffer 
the experience of having South Da- 
kota dirt blown into their eyes. 

June week will be held at Annapolis 
this year in May. Commencement at 
the Naval Academy begins May 26 and 
ends May 31. 

“Old Ironsides,” officially known as 
the U. S. S. Constitution, arrives at 
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INTL NES PEE. 





Gun Battery on the Restored Constitution 


Boston after a three-year wander 
about the country and will be main- 
tained there as a “relic.” 

More than 10,000 military marchers 
will parade in celebrating the re- 
opening of the Chicago World’s Fair 
on May 26. 

Some 400 Indians representing more 
than 40,000 fellow-tribesmen hold 
four-day powwow in the Black Hills 
of South Dakota. 

Because of better conditions in the 
shipping business the giant steamship 
Leviathian is being repaired for her 
return to duty on the transatlantic 
passenger and freight service June 9. 

Foreign Policy Association report 
declares Europe’s failure to solve post- 
war political and economic problems 
and its rapid drift toward extreme 
nationalism confront the world with 
the most critical situation since 1919. 


SPORTS 


Mrs. Isabel Dodge Sloane’s thor- 
oughbred three-year-old High Quest 
wins $25,000 Preakness race at Pim- 
lico, Md., with her other three-year- 
old Calvacade winner of the recent 
Kentucky Derby, taking second hon- 
ors in a field of seven. Cavalcade will 
run in the American Derby at Wash- 
ington Park June 2, and High Quest 
will compete for the $50,000 Belmont 
Stakes at Belmont Park June 9. 

Alice Marble, one of the members of 
Uncle Sam’s Wightman Cup team, on 
sailing for the matches at Wimbledon 
says she doesn’t believe Mrs. Helen 
Wills Moody, former women’s title- 
holder, will ever compete again in 
major tennis tournaments. 

rt 


HOW TO BE A GOVERNMENT CLERK 


“NEW DEAL” means thousands clerks 
at Washington and elsewhere. Early ex- 
aminations expected. Men-women 18-50. 
Start $1260-$1500 year. Write Franklin 
Institute, Dept. E181, Rochester, N. Y., for 
FREE particulars.—Advertisement. 
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- CONGRESS 


After a battle which lasted nearly 
the entire session—much of it in com- 
mittee—the stock exchange control 
measure was passed by the Senate and 
sent to conference. Differences be- 
tween the houses were over the agen- 
cy for control, margin requirements 
and the amendments (proposed by the 
Senate) designed to loosen some of the 
restrictions of the 1933 Securities Act. 

With this important legislation vir- 
tually disposed of Congressional ma- 
chinery was thrown into high speed 
in order to hasten adjournment. This 
is desired by all except a few who 
have pet bills they still hope to get 
through in the limited time left. The 
way was cleared for immediate con- 
sideration of the tariff question, com- 
munications control and commodity 
exchange regulation. Action was first 
taken on the bill creating a five-man 
commission to regulate radio, tele- 
phone and telegraph companies. It 
was passed by the Senate after an 
amendment was added for prevention 
of a broadcasting monopoly in any 
city or state. 

Seeking to release several millions 
of credit tied up because of lack of 
confidence by banks and investors 
President Roosevelt asked for legisla- 
tion along this line. Senator Duncan 
U. Fletcher and Rep. Henry B. Steagall 
introduced companion bills in their 
respective houses creating a home 
credit insurance corporation financed 
by a capital stock of some $200,000,000 
subscribed by the ‘Treasury. This 
corporation would be authorized to in- 
sure all approved financial institutions 
against losses from credit to home 
owners in modernizing their homes. 
It would also be empowered to insure 
amortized mortgages on owner-occu- 
pied homes on a mutual principle and 
on a basis of 80 per cent of the ap- 
praised value of new homes and 60 per 
cent in case of existing homes. An- 
other provision under consideration 
would incorporate private mortgage 
associations each with a capital stock 
of not less than $5,000,000. They would 
be permitted to lend upon and deal in 
real estate as well as to borrow money 
for such purpose under the control 
and supervision of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board. 

Despite charges of “political pork,” 
attempts to cut the amount, etc., the 
House authorized $400,000,000 in state 
highway aid, with the stipulation that 
25 per cent of the amount was to be 
spent on secondary or feeder roads; 
$50,000,000 more for the park, forest 
and Indian reservation roads; and 
$10,000,000 for emergencies in such 
states as may suffer from earthquakes, 
floods, etc. 

Other appropriations approved by 
the House were $200,000 to finance the 
federal exhibits at the Chicago World’s 
Fair and $60,000 for the expense of a 
nation-wide milk probe. Adhering to 








what has become a more or less fixed 





policy the Senate is preparing to keep 
an eye on the expenditures of candi- 
dates for senatorial seats in the coming 
election. Senator Borah introduced 
the resolution which asked an appro- 
priation of $25,000 for expenses. It 
was referred to the Privileges and 
Elections Committee. 

Many measures which have been re- 
ported out of committee—chiefly be- 
cause they were not in line with ad- 
ministration policies—have bobbed 
up to cause trouble. Sponsors of some 
of these have filed petitions with the 
Speaker for their discharge from com- 
mittee. When 145 signers have been 
secured a bill may be called up for a 
vote unless the day set for such a vote 
falls within six days of the date set 
for adjournment, Included in this list 
is the Frazier-Lemke farm inflation 
act for paying off farm mortgages with 
newly made greenbacks, the McLeod 
bank pay-off measure and the Connery 
30-hour week proposal. A sufficient 
number of signers for the Crosser bill 
setting a six-hour day for railroads 
has alréady been secured. 

The small industry loan bill was 
passed by the Senate. Under its pro- 
visions small 
industries 
could get five- 
year loans 
from a $530,- 
000,000 fund 
jointly pro- 
vided and con- 
trolled by the 
Federal  Re- 
serve Banks 
and the Re- 
construction 





Finance Cor- 

poration. Sen- 

—. ator Elmer 

Senator Thomas Thomas with- 
drew his 


amendment for the nationalization of 
silver in order to insure quick passage 
and the one by Senator Hiram E. John- 
son proposing 20-year RFC loans to 
municipalities for the purpose of ac- 
quiring or extending public utilities 
properties was defeated. Senator Car- 
ter Glass had termed this proposal 
class legislation and declared the gov- 
ernment was causing the American 
municipalities to turn “mendicants.” 
Ever since President Roosevelt in- 
dicated early in the session he was not 
in favor of silver legislation, espe- 
cially mandatory acts requiring the 
government to purchase definite 
amounts at specified times, silver 
amendments and riders have been at- 
tached to various pieces of legislation. 
Most of these have been rejected or the 
entire bill held up in committee. Sev- 
eral conferences of recent date be- 
tween Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau, President Roosevelt and 
members of the silver bloc renewed 
hopes of the silverites for some sort 
of legislation for the present session. 
Senator Borah declared himself in 
favor of nothing less than mandatory 
legislation as permissive power had 
already been given the President and 
he had never used it. However, work 
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went ahead on a measure which wou); 
declare a policy of setting up a 25 pe: 
cent government silver reserve, wou|;| 
direct and authorize the Treasury { 

purchase silver to accomplish this 
purpose. But it would leave the time 
and amount to the discretion of th 
President. Senator Thomas also plan 

ned to offer as part of the silver bill 4 
section permitting the Treasury to ac- 
cept silver on the war debt install- 
ments, 

Federal injunctions and right to ap- 
peal to federal courts in cases involvy- 
ing rates imposed on public utilities 
companies by the state public servy- 
ice commissions are denied by the 
Johnson bill which passed both houses. 
The utilities are denied the federa! 
courts except in case of an appeal to 
the United States Supreme Court. <A 
proposal by the House Judiciary Com- 
mitte to substitute a measure giving the 
utilities the choice between state and 
federal jurisdiction was rejected. Sev- 
eral members of the House charged 
the measure was an attempt to cripple 
the power of the federal courts. 

Instead of accepting the McKellar 
(Senate) airmail bill the House prompt- 
ly substituted the Mead (House) meas- 
ure and sent it back. Of course, th 
Senate was opposed to that, so a con 
ference was ordered. Among other 
provisions in the Mead bill was on 
providing for temporary one-year con 
tracts, a presidential commission to 
work out a permanent policy, and no 
discrimination was made agains! 
former carriers while the Senate ex 
cluded all of the old companies which 
have not reorganized since the con- 
tracts were canceled in February. 
During the House debate Rep. Hamil- 
ton Fish, jr., charged Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley with “misleading” the 
President in the cancellation of con- 
tracts. 

Electric power operation of the gov- 
ernment should be not only continued 
but extended according to a report 
Arthur E. Morgan, chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, made to 
the President which in turn was 
transmitted to Congress. Its program, 
he said, encouraged and permitted use 
of electricity in rural sections and 
stimulated manufacture of low priced 
electrical appliances. He recommend- 
ed provision for the continuation of 
the Joe Wheeler and four other dams 
on the Tennessee river and _ its 
branches. 

President Roosevelt asked Congress 
to appropriate $1,322,000,000 for emer- 
gency spending for the fiscal year 
ending July 1, 1935. This amount 
would keep within his budget estimate 
of last January as Congress has only 
appropriated $1,844,000,000 of the total 
$3,166,000,000 asked at that time. 

The House passed bill granting 
franking privilege to Mrs. Grace Cool- 
idge, widow of late President Calvin 
Coolidge. 

Six anticrime bills, one imposing 
death ‘penalty for kidnaping, were 
speeded through both houses as an 
aftermath of the Gettle and Robles 
kidnapings. 
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PERSONALITIES 


For 49 years Mary Spellman taught 
the youngsters of Beaver Dam, Wis., 
the mysteries of mathematics, but now 
she has moved the scene of her activi- 
ties from the classroom to the city 
hall. Her former pupils got together 
this spring when the mayoralty elec- 
tion was pending and succeeded in 
turning in a 2 to 1 majority for the 
little Irish school marm. She took 
part in the celebration of her election, 
even to the snake dance. Mayor Spell- 
man won’t tell her exact age, but ad- 
mits she’s “about 70.” 

Sarah Wambaugh, of Cambridge, 
Mass., who was one of the three mem- 
bers named to serve on the committee 
in charge of arrangements for the 
League of Nations plebiscite in the 
Saar, is a former Radcliffe and Welles- 
ley teacher. Since 1926 she has been 
a research fellow at the latter insti- 
tution, delving in plebiscites on which 
topic she is recognized as a world 
authority. On this subject she was an 
expert adviser to the Peruvian gov- 
ernment when it held the Tacna- 
Arica plebiscite in 1925-26. Miss 
Wambaugh was born in Cincinnati 52 
years ago and received her degree 
from Radcliffe. She also studied at the 
University of London and at Oxford. 

Zaro Agha, Turkey’s 160-year-old 
patriarch, decided you can’t keep a 
good man down. He was gravely ill 
in an Istanbul hospital, but recovered 
rapidly as his 70-year-old grandson 














Turkey’s much publicized Methuselah, Zaro 
Agha, who claims to be only 160 years old. 


kept watch at his bedside. This Turk- 
ish Methuselah protested against doc- 
tors examining him to determine the 
secret of his longevity. His age is his 
own business, Zaro Agha said. 
Joseph Jufe picked up an English 
newspaper in Rumania one day and 
there saw a picture of “Miss Trinidad 
of 1933” staring at him. He decided 
she was just the girl for him, packed 
his belongings and embarked for the 
lropical island. Now Irma_ Justice 
Brown is Mrs. Joseph Jufe and, al- 
though she was a bit breathless from 
the whirlwind courtship, she managed 


to survive the wedding festivities and 
clamber on shipboard for a honey- 
moon in Barbados. 

An occupant of a senatorial seat 
since 1917 Charles Linza McNary of 
Oregon is the senior senator from that 
state and the Republican leader of 
that august body. Looking much 
younger than his 59 years, Senator 





Senator McNary, of Oregon 


McNary, who was born on a farm near 
Salem, Ore., was educated in the Salem 
public schools and at Stanford univer- 
sity. He was an associate justice of 
the Oregon Supreme Court (1913-14) 
and five years prior to that was dean 
of the Williamette College of Law. He 
is particularly well-informed on hap- 
penings of the day, modest, soft-spok- 
en and one of the most popular mem- 
bers of the Senate. The Oregon Sen- 
ator is a Baptist, a Mason, Odd Fellow 
and Elk. 

The finger of Dr. George Burgess 
Magrath has been in more than one 
murder up in staid New England, but 
his connection with the shady crimes 
has been perfectly legal. Chief medi- 
cal examiner and pathologist of Suf- 
folk county, Mass., since 1907, Dr. Ma- 
grath has worked on some 20,000 cases 
in Boston and nearby cities. Besides, 
he teaches legal medicine at Harvard. 
His most famous case was the Sacco- 
Vanzetti investigation in which his 
findings contributed largely toward 
sending the pair to the chair. 

Just 40 years ago Arthur W. Milburn 
of New York joined the working staff 
of a large Manhattan dairy products 
firm as an office boy. Today by vote 
of the board of directors he is presi- 
dent of the company. For several 
years he had a post directly under the 
position he now holds, and with the 
retirement of the former head of the 
firm was ready to step into the va- 
cancy. 

Margaret Campbell Goodman claims 
she’s the only woman deep sea diver, 
but she doesn’t think she deserves any 
credit for being particularly brave. 
Married to a commercial artist and the 
mother of a 22-year-old daughter- 
poetess, Mrs, Goodman believes wom- 
en could be as good divers as men, but 
unfortunately no females have stepped 
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forward to test her theory. Her most 
hazardous job was the salvage of a 
wrecked ship in Lake Huron which 
was in 150 feet of water and had been 
there since 1865. She had never dived 
as far as thirty fathoms before, but 
she brought up the valuable cargo of 
copper from the wrecked vessel. As 
she’s getting on in years—“rather an- 
cient” as she puts it, she hasn’t done 
any diving in the last two years. In- 
stead she spends her time in research 
work for other divers. But if she 
should hear about some treasure ship 
loaded with bullion, she says she’d 
take to the water again. 

When she was just a bit over three 
Ruth Slenczyski’s (pronounced Slen- 
chin-skee) father began teaching her 
the theory of music and harmony. 
Now at eight she has just concluded a 
world tour where she was hailed a 
pianist of extraordinary accomplish- 
ment. 


——_{[}_[_]_}_}_}_}_$_>_$_*_*—*————— =| 
AMERICANA 


One of the biggest concerns in the 
electrical manufacturing line—which 
is now boasting of better business and 
increased profits and which is held up 
to the rest of the country as a model of 
good management—making its em- 
ployees pay for the pencils they use 
in the course of business, 

Bedloes Island offering to tourists, 
for a price, small Statues of Liberty 
bearing the mark “made in Germany.” 

Convicts at the Arkansas Penal Farm 
being required to take the places of 
horses and mules pulling cotton plant- 
ers—due to the shortage of such 
animals. 

Leather brief cases which used to 
sell for $3 now being advertised in 
city papers at $12.50. Ouch! 

Small jars of fancy skin cream being 
advertised at $10 per jar. Another 
Ouch! 

A man we know of applied for a 
job with one of the foremost auto 
concerns in the country and of course 
gave his real name, which is some- 
thing like John Smith. He got no 
job. A friend told him to apply again 
and give a foreign name—something 
with an “insky” or “outsky” or “ini” 
at the end of it. He did this and he 
got the job. The friend explained that 
this concern has no use for employees 
with “good old American names.” 

Long lines of soldiers with machine 
guns, cannon and other weapons of 
warfare parading up Pennsylvania 
avenue in Washington in the annual 
Cherry Blossom Festival which was 
supposed to be a demonstration of 
friendship and peace between this 
country and Japan. 

Three auto thieves stealing a De- 
partment of Justice car and fleeing 
from the Federal Reformatory at Pe- 
tersburg, Va. 

———_____. 
OH, BIRDIE, DO TELL! 
In spring the little bird doth peep 
Its wonderful cadenza. 
Oh, little bird, how do you keep 
From getting influenza? 
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EDITORIAL 


The Japs don’t want peace with 
China. They want China. 
q 
Anyway, the warm spell in May this 
year allowed people in the East to 
catch up with their April snow shov- 
eling, although it did make things hot 
for the West. 
¢ 


Uncle Sam has found that girls are 
not strong enough to act as mail car- 
riers. That’s right; the fair sex were 
meant to receive letters, not to de- 
liver them. 

q 


One thing is certain. If Uncle Sam 
puts cartwheel dollars in general cir- 
culation again he won’t have to motor- 
ize them. They’ll go fast enough! 


q 
We take it Hitler is willing to have 
peace provided Germany can keep all 
she has and get back all she has lost. 
q 


What can those who claim science 
and religion will never mix say now. 
The Churchman, liberal periodical of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, ad- 
vocated in a recent issue that the 
church abolish the common commun- 
ion cup because science has found it 
to be unsanitary and dangerous to 
community health. 


q 


Some men can’t even hope to have 
brain fever, let alone being a member 
of the “brain trust.” 


q 
NOW YOU SEE IT, NOW YOU DON’T! 


HE Consumers’ Guide mentions 
a condition which is frequently 
reported to us by farmers, For exam- 
ple a farmer who takes his own wheat 
to a local mill and gets it ground can 
get a barrel of flour in return for say 
about six bushels of wheat. If he sells 
his wheat and goes to a store and buys 
the barrel of flour he will have to sell 
up to 17 bushels in order to buy the 
flour which he could have got from 
the miller for only six bushels. The 
cost of milling and distributing flour 
accounts for the 11 extra bushels. 
This is a graphic illustration of the 
fact that it costs more to market flour 
on the average than it does to produce 
it. It is probable that the practice of 
getting flour from local mills will in- 
crease, though the big flour combines 
make it extremely hard for local mill- 
ers to do business. In fact, we have 
had letters from Pathfinder readers 
who said they had been farmers and 
had thought that money could be made 
by going into the milling business. 
These men now see things from the 
small miller’s point of view. They re- 
port that it is fully as hard to make 
a living by milling grain as it is by 
raising it. 
The big milling concerns, which 
have nation-wide distribution, can 
run any local mill out of business if 








it gets in the way of their profits. They 
can add the cost of distribution both 
going and coming and the consumer 
has to stand it. But when a farmer 
goes to keep a store and sells flour he 
finds it is equally hard to make a liv- 
ing that way. Anybody who wishes 
to be specially thrifty can raise his 
own grain, and buy it cheap, and make 
his own flour, etc. But what he would 
save would not make enough differ- 
ence to be noticeable at the end of a 
year. And as soon as a person starts 
to go into business and sell flour or 
anything else he runs into the same 
old difficulties and troubles that have 
always beset business—besides a few 
thousand more which are new. You 
may not be sitting pretty but it is best 
to keep sitting. 
q 


FINLAND PAYS 

ORE and more we learn what a 

remarkable place Finland is. 
First, they pay their war debts in full, 
and then express surprise when told 
such a procedure is most unusual. The 
latter facet of Finnish character was 
revealed during a recent visit to Wash- 
ington by Miss Kyllikki Pohjala, a 
member of Finland’s Parliament, None 
of the Finnish people had an indica- 
tion of their extraordinary behavior 
until peans of praise were sung in the 
American press for the one nation 
which honored its indebtedness. Up 
to that time, Miss Pohjala said, they 
“thought everyone paid their debts.” 
All of which goes to show that Finland 
doesn’t even begin to guess what goes 
on in the rest of Europe. 

If a general European tendency to 
ignore debt service escaped Finnish at- 
tention, they must similarly be bliss- 
fully unaware of the political chican- 
ery and dubious diplomacy that goes 
on about them. Finland is, after all, 
rather far removed from the ordinary 
ebb and flow of European peoples, so 
it is not so very surprising they should 
exhibit slightly different traits from 
their neighbors. We just hope Fin- 
land continues to stay in her corner 
where naivete and honesty can con- 
tinue to flourish. It might comfort 
someone some time to know these vir- 
tues still existed in a quiet spot and 
have not, as they thought, perished. 


Although we are opposed to cruelty 
to animals, we would almost like to 
see a rattlesnake bite the comedian 
who thinks there is no fun in anything 
but the lowest of smut. 


q 


When we experience all the kick- 
backs of peace it sometimes seems as 
if it is easier to die for one’s country 
than to live for it. 


SIMPLER SPELLING 


S WE recall our early struggles 

in learning the proper way to 
read, write and spell English we 
sometimes wonder how people from 
other lands ever get on to it. Itis no 
trick at all to learn to speak it but 
when it comes to putting it down in 
black and white it is something else. 
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Pronunciation is no help at all. W: 
could not understand for a long tiny 
just why “eau” should be necessar) 
for the word beauty while a plain “u 
did the trick for duty, which sounded 
just like it. Nor why the plural of 
house was houses and for mouse it 
was mice. 

We understand better now just wh, 
our language is like that. It is mad 
up mainly of bits from others. Then, 
too, after the Norman conquest the 
scribes who came to England honestly 
meant to be phonetic in their writing 
but in spite of themselves they wrote 
down the old English sounds accord- 
ing to their own spelling. This, for 
instance, is why we have the Anglo 
French “qu” instead of the old Eng 
lish “cw,” and so on down the line. 
Also, the Dutch operated the first 
printing presses and are to blame for 
changes like putting the “h” in ghost 
and the “ough” in through. 

All of these spellings were gathered 
in one great book—Johnson’s diction- 
ary—in 1755. Since that time many 
words have been added to the vocab- 
ulary but very few of them have been 
changed. Even the meanings of some 
of them have been altered but the 
spelling remains as it was centuries 
ago. 

Use of the English language has 
grown until now more than 220,000,000 
of the world’s two billion people 
speak and understand modern English. 
It has a vocabulary of around 700,000 
words; but don’t worry—at least half 
of them are technical or scientific and 
are seldom met with outside of text- 
books. This still leaves a large num- 
ber for ordinary use but we are told 
that it is a smart person indeed who 
has a vocabulary of 20,000 or more 
words. Most of us get along with four 
or five thousand. 

Many of our leading educators and 
a leading daily newspaper are now 
advocating a simpler or a standard- 
ized method of spelling. They declare 
our style is “unnatural, unscholar- 
ly” and a lot of other “uns.” In our 
alphabet of 26 letters, they say, there 
are but eight letters true to both eye 
and ear. 

Some of our educators advocate cut- 
ting the vocabulary down to 850 words 
and point out that many words are 
synonyms or words of similar mean- 
ing. But this wouldn’t do at all for 
how would stock salesmen, radio an- 
nouncers, congressmen “and _ politi- 
cians get along? 

If there must be a language reform, 
a standardized spelling and not a con- 
densed vocabulary would be best. No 
doubt the up-and-coming generation 
would appreciate efforts along this 
line but what about those who have 
already learned their three R’s? Our 
language could be changed to a stand- 
ardized spelling but what a job for 
some one! What a job! 


q 


The man with the cool million now 
gets the hottest reception at the tax 
collector’s office, but if some men 
owned the earth they would still try to 
dodge paying just taxes just the same. 
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~MARKETING 


Sometimes we wish the Recovery 
ear didn’t have such efficient four- 
wheel brakes—for somebody is al- 
ways throwing them into action just 
to show how powerful they are. We 
were going along very nicely in low 
speed last summer and were just 
ready to transfer into second speed 
when the car began to drag. So in- 
stead of going progressively into sec- 
ond speed, and then into high, we 
had to stay in low. Then last fall we 
got going pretty well again, and the 
road ahead looked good—but then also 
we had to drop back. This spring 
there was due a seasonal boom, and 
it did start—but again something hap- 
pened and the car wouldn’t go into 
high. Everybody is now looking 
around for somebody to blame these 
troubles on. The Pathfinder is not a 
“trouble shooter,” as its mission is 
simply to record what happens—not 
to stand by the side of the road and 
offer suggestions, such as asking: “Are 
you sure you have gas?” 

There are plenty of people far more 
competent than the Pathfinder to give 
advice, and they are not hesitating to 
do it. The New York Times, which is 
one of the foremost authorities in the 
country and which is very sympa- 
thetic with the administration, says, 
editorially: “Unless Congress wishes 
io go to the voters next November with 
a record of having impeded and ob- 
structed an otherwise promising re- 
covery, it will do what it can to re- 
move such obstacles as it has itself 
placed in the way.” The Times adds 
that recovery has always been “slow 
and toilsome” after other periods of 
hard times, but that business cannot 
be expected to go ahead unless it sees 
a fair assurance of profits. 

Col. Leonard P. Ayres, well known 
expert of the Cleveland Trust Co., an 
institution which makes inquiries into 
industry and trade, says: “Business ac- 
tivity has now been increasing during 
six consecutive months. Such a sus- 
tained advance in industrial produc- 
tion and trade activity would normal- 
ly bé accompanied by a rising market 
for stocks, but that has not happened. 
There has been instead a hesitant mar- 
ket. Clearly, business confidence has 
not been holding up as well as have 
the business statistics. The reason for 
this appears to be that the increases in 
volume have not really been well dis- 
tributed. There is greatly increased 
output of the auto industry, there is 
increase in new construction financed 
by public funds but little in building 
paid for by private funds. Recent 
gains in employment in this country 
have been encouraging but in Canada 
the rate of reemployment since the low 
levels has been far more steady and 
rapid than our own.” Col. Ayres 
emphasizes what the Pathfinder has 
often pointed out—that the masses of 
the people cannot afford to build or 
make other improvements when the 














cost of labor and materials has jump- 
ed so much and is still on the rise. 
Col. Ayres says it is the slowness of 
the “heavy” or “durable” industries 
such as steel, coal, cement, railroads, 
building construction, etc.—which is 
holding recovery back. There is a 
great abundance of private capital all 
ready to put into business and indus- 
try just as soon as the fear and un- 
certainty for the future are removed, 
he says. 

Stocks, etc., have been having another 
decline, as the result of various causes. 
There seems to be increasing doubt 
that prices can be jacked up without 
more drastic monetary policies. The 
Washington Post, which is anti-admin- 
istration, remarks: “With all the in- 
fluences that are at work to increase 
prices, resistance to advances is hard 
to overcome, because the public can- 
not support a price rise so long as 
8,000,000 to 10,000,000 people are out 
of work.” Prof. Charles ‘Hardy, ex- 
pert of the Brookings Institute, at 
Washington, said in a recent address: 
“Many who began with high hopes 
now realize that the money program 
was a failure. It is more important to 
revive interest in sane investments 
than it is to attempt the correction of 
past errors.” 

There are evidences that the Treas- 
ury is making use of its secret gold 
“stabilization” fund, to keep our dol- 
lar down in terms of foreign money. 
This is one of the plans which the ad- 
ministration counts on to correct un- 
favorable conditions as they develop— 
such as a continued drop in prices. 
Of course the speculators would like 
to know exactly what the government 
is going to do in money matters, for 
this would permit them to gamble on 
the winning side. But if the secret 
was out, the entire plan would fail. 
It is therefore natural that we should 
hear loud squeals from various in- 
terests which stand to lose if the peo- 
ple should be allowed to win for once 
in the grand international money 
sweepstakes. 

Various business indicators still 
point O. K., but the business is not 








—Philadelphia Inquirer 


There’s nothing wrong with the new baby’s 
appetite anyway. 
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being done in satisfactory volume yet. 
A. & P. sales recently have been 10 
per cent less than the same time last 
year. This means 10 per cent less in 
the volume of goods sold. The busi- 
ness when figured on the dollar basis 
was 2.3 per cent above last year. This, 
when translated into everyday Eng- 
lish, shows that people are buying 10 
per cent less of food staples and are 
paying 2.3 per cent more for them. 
This condition plainly offers no solu- 
tion of our problem, which can only 
be solved by getting the people to buy 
more goods. Nobody can prosper on 
a market which is based on the con- 
sumption of less goods—especially not 
at a time when there are millions of 
good people who want everything 
under the sun and who would be pur- 
chasing freely if they simply had the 
money. The New York Times says: 
“A substantial decline from March to 
April is indicated in an analysis of 
sales reports of the country’s leading 
chain store and mail-order houses.” 
April sales averaged 11 per cent under 
March sales, but were 16 per cent 
above April of last year, says the 
Times. Dun & Bradstreet report that 
the cost of food now averages 18 per 
cent above last year. The National 
Fertilizer Association, which keeps a 
tab system of its own, says that com- 
modity prices are now about 20 per 
cent more than a year ago. These 
figures are on a dollar basis. For ex- 
ample, assuming that national sales 
are now running 18 per cent more 
than a year ago and if prices are up 
20 per cent on the average, this shows 
that the consumers are not buying in 
larger volume, but that they are buy- 
ing about two per cent less. This 
seems to indicate that either retail 
prices will have to be lowered so that 
the masses can buy what they need, 
or the consumers will have to have 
correspondingly more money in order 
to purchase the products of the indus- 
tries. Either plan would work. 
io 
GIVING HIM A NAME 
She ransacked every novel, 
And the dictionary too, 
But nothing ever printed 
For her baby’s name would do. 
She hunted appellations 
From the present and the past, 
And this is what they christened him 
at last: 
“Julian Harold Egbert Ulysses Victor Paul 
Algernon Marcus Cecil Sylvester George 
McFall.” 
But after all the trouble 
She’d taken for his sake 
His father called him Buster 
And his schoolmates called him Jake. 
eee 


GOOD NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 


For many years the Pathfinder has been 
helping its readers secure their favorite 
magazines at the lowest possible cost. 
Here is a sample of the great value of 
Pathfinder offers! Think of it—a one- 
year subscription to True Story Magazine, 
McCall’s Magazine, Woman’s World and 
the Pathfinder—all four a full year when 
sent to one address for just $2.00, actu- 
ally saving you $2.00. Simply send $2 
to PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
and ask for Club No. 839.—Adv. 
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~ CAPITAL CHAT’: 


Could you identify your young child 
if it were kidnaped? Many parents 
feel that they could identify their 
youngsters anywhere under any cir- 
cumstances. But they should not let 
their feelings rule them against pro- 
viding an infallible way of identifica- 








tion. Sometimes it may be years be- 
fore the lost one is found. Or the 
features may be changed through 


dying the hair or even facial opera- 
tions. Since the kidnaping of the 
Lindbergh baby the Division of Iden- 
tification of the Department of Justice 
in Washington has established a spe- 
cial non-criminal file where parents 
may record the fingerprints of their 
offspring for the 
purpose of identi- 
fication in case they 
are kidnaped. Al- 
ready more than 
1,000 fingerprints of 
children have been 
placed in this file. 
J. Edgar Hoover, 
the division direc- 
tor, has expressed 
willingness to place 
the fingerprints and 
photograph of any 
citizen, child or 
grown-up in these 
non-criminal files 
which are to be used only for identi- 
fication purposes in case of kidnaping, 
loss of memory, accident or sudden 
death. 

Experts at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion were called on recently to identi- 
fy the artist of two small miniatures 
of Martha and John Parke Custis, step- 
children of George Washington. They 
turned out to be the long “lost” and 
almost priceless miniatures of the 
Custis children painted by Charles 
Willson Peale in 1772. During the 
time the portraits remained in the Lee 
and Custis families several copies 
were made of them, but for a long time 
it was feared the originals were lost. 
The present owner has allowed them 
to be temporarily placed in the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art as a loan exhibit, 

President Roosevelt’s birthday par- 
ties throughout the country on Jan- 
uary 30 netted $1,000,000 for the Warm 
Springs Foundation. A eheck for the 
full amount was recently presented to 
the President in appropriate ceremo- 
nies in the East Room in the White 
House. Besides being for such a large 
amount the check was unusual in 
other ways. Made of parchment it 
measured three feet long and a foot 
and a half high. 

This item really should be in our 
Americana department. During the 
past winter one of the country’s most 
notorious women Communist agitators 
has been on the District of Columbia 
Relief Bureau staff in a good clerical 
position and drawing good pay from 
Uncle Sam. She is none other than 
Sylvia Roth with a half a dozen aliases 





J. Edgar Hoover 


who last year chained herself to a 
lamp. postin protest : against. anti- 
Communist activities. 

Local officials claim that one person 
is injured every two hours in Washing- 
ton traffic. Pointing out that the rate 
of auto crashes and the resulting in- 
juries and deaths have doubled in the 
past seven months, Traffic Director 
William A. Van Duzer declares “there 
are hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
persons driving in Washington who 
are not competent enough to operate 
an automobile.” The surprising thing, 
he says, is the number of pedestrians 
included in casualties, which shows 
it is safer to ride in an auto than to 
take a walk in the national capital. 
Injuries have mounted continuously 
since January 1, 1933, until actually 
about one person out of every 127 has 
been hurt while driving or crossing 
the streets. During the past year and 
a half more than 5,000 such injuries 
have been reported by doctors and 
hospitals. The reason for the increase 
in the number of accidents still re- 
mains a mystery. Repeal has been 
absolved after a thorough study; like- 
wise traffic regulations, equipment, 
etc. So Van Duzer thinks it is simply 
dumb drivers and dumb pedestrians. 
A person either can drive, he claims, 
or he cannot. 

Recently there was erected and 
dedicated in the garden of the head- 
quarters of the American Red Cross in 
Washington a lovely memorial to Jane 
A. Delano, head of the Red Cross 
Nursing Service, and 296 American 
nurses who died in the World war. 

The former presidential yacht May- 
flower, used by seven Presidents of 
the United States, is coming back to 
Washington as a pleasure craft, but 
not for any presidential parties. Pres- 
ent plans call for the old vessel to be 
anchored off Hains Point as an 
amusement ship and dance hall. This 
34-year-old vessel has an interesting 
history. Once the flagship of Admiral 
Dewey, the hero of Manila Bay, it 
served seven presidents as a private 
pleasure craft. In 1929 President 
Hoover ordered her decommissioned 
for economy reasons. The historic 
ship then served as a survey vessel 
and was switched from government 
pier to government pier finally being 
offered for sale, but no one would bid 
enough to warrant the sale. Then in 


1931 fire almost destroyed it and it 





Successor to the Mayflower—the good ship 

Sequoia, former Department of Commerce 

vessel, now used extensively by President 

Roosevelt on week-end trips down the Po- 

tomac. It is much smaller than the old 
Mayflower. 


The Pathfinde, 
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Trim motorboat once carried by the May- 
flower and used by various presidents. 


sank to the cabin tops at a Philadelphia 
pier. Saved from a watery grave the 
Mayflower was purchased by Henry 
J. Gielow, of New York. Japan tried 
to purchase the vessel at $15 a ton for 
her metal, but the owner refused to 
sell to Japan for sentimental reasons. 
Uncle Sam’s magnificent Post Offic: 
Department Building promises to rival! 
the gigantic Commerce Department 
Building in furnishing a topic of dis- 
cussion. In the Commerce Depart- 
ment Building the bone of contention 
was its size and the private elevator 
installed there for the exclusive us: 
of the Secretary of Commerce. The 
elaborateness and odd or unusual 
shape of the Post Office Department 
Building have been discussed pro and 
con. But now these have been over- 
shadowed by the private safe, stair- 
way, elevator and shower bath for 
the Postmaster General. That swell 
little shower bath is what is causing 
more talk than anything else. In the 
Postmaster General’s magnificent suite 
of rooms there is a private dressing 
room with the private shower bath 
separated from it only by a glass door. 
The original plans for the building, 
approved by the Republican adminis- 
tration, provided for the suite of 
rooms but no shower bath. When he 
discovered there wasn’t any Post- 
master General Farley is said to have 
asked that one be installed and the 
contractors went to added expense to 
install it. But since this luxury wasn’t 
included in the original plans no ap- 
propriation was made to cover the 
expense and the question now is “who 
will pay for the Postmaster General's 
private office shower bath?” 
ee 
WEEK’S ADD-A-LAFF 
Ad in the Uniontown (Pa.) Morning 
Herald—For rent nice 8 room apart- 
ment with bath in the center of town. 
Second floor, $25 per month. 
ee 
A SOLVENT CITY 
Perhaps some of our large cities 
would get along better if they took a 
few pointers from the little city of 
Bourne, Mass. This town with a popu- 
lation of 3,000 people and a property) 
valuation of about $10,000,000 boasts 
of having paid all its debts for the year 
without borrowing a single cent. 
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Death Valley Tamed, 
Now a National Park 


There aren’t many people who have 
never heard of the famed Death Valley 
of California but only a few know that 
this valley is now one of Uncle Sam’s 

great national parks. Its forbidding 
name was well suited to it and in fact 
was derived from tragedy. In the days 
of the great gold rush of ’49 a band of 
prospectors numbering, with the wom- 
en and children, some twoscore en- 
tered the valley and became lost. After 
days of suffering and privation 25 of 
the original group managed to escape 
but the others perished. 

Lying 276 feet below sea level be- 
tween the ranges of the Panamint and 
Funeral mountains it occupies an area 
of about 25 by 75 miles in a wilder- 
ness of alkali flats, salt morasses and 
shifting sand. It is probably the hot- 
test place on earth as its temperature 
in the summer is seldom less than 125 
degrees and sometimes is as much as 
160, a heat unbearable for any length 
of time. Many adventurers into this 
land have perished of thirst—for 
springs or waterholes are few—while 
others have lost their lives in the 
wind storms which sometimes occur 
and pile the fine sand up in great 
drifts. Prospectors and desert rats 
have ever been attracted to it by the 
belief that gold existed there in un- 
told quantities. 

Yet, if any gold has ever been found 
there, its discovery has never become 
known. After years of prying into the 
secrets of the valley geologists report 
no gold traces but say it is a natural 
student geologists’ paradise. There 
are vast quantities of valuable salts 
such as potash, soda, gypsum and bo- 
rax as well as small lead, copper and 
iron deposits. A few scattered prec- 
ious stones like turquoises and tour- 
malines have been found. 

Various gold strikes have been re- 
ported in the past, however, Lut have 
never been verified. One of these cen- 
fers about one of the most interesting 
figures of the West today—Walter 
Scott (Death Valley Scotty). Scotty, as 





Death Valley Scotty who, in his prime, was 
a real prince of spenders and who still 
thinks Death Valley is next to Paradise. 


his friends call him, is one of the few 
remaining characters representative of 
the old West. Leaving his home in 
Kentucky at an early age he journeyed 
to Montana and became a trail boy. 
Some years later he accompanied a 
band of surveyors to Death Valley. It 
cast its spell over him and not long 
afterwards he returned to the desert 
with a pack mule loaded with water 
and food and began prospecting. There 
he has remained except for occasional 
visits to the outer world. 

At such times he has visited with 
rancher friends, traveled quite a bit 
with his close friend William F. (Buf- 
falo Bill) Cody and his circus (now 
closed), and even visited the movie 
and radio studios. But it always end- 
ed up the same way; Scotty returned 
to his beloved desert, It was one of 
these trips which started the rumor 
of his having made a strike. On one 
occasion he paid a visit of several 
months to the East and during this 
period he spent money lavishly. His 
first home was an old rough shack 
but upon his return from the East he 
proceeded to build a mansion of teak- 
wood, tile and stucco. Scotty’s Castle, 
as it was called, became one of the 
landmarks of the desert. Of course all 
this added to the rumor that he had 
struck it rich. An unexpected storm 
and cloudburst wrecked his new home 
but he moved to the other side of the 
desert and built a new desert palace. 
But to all inquiries of the source of 
his wealth he turns a deaf ear and 
neither confirms nor denies the re- 
port of a strike. 

First efforts towards developing the 
valley began about 1880 when a borax 
plant was established there. This 
product was transported at first in 
huge wagons drawn by teams of mules, 
sometimes 20 in number and driven 
with a single check line (a feat be- 
yond and unknown to most of the bus 
or truck drivers of today) over 165 
miles of rough, wild country trail. 
Later on a railroad spur was built to 
extend part of the way into the valley 
to the mines but these were eventually 
closed. 

But Death Valley has made a change 
for the better. On Feb. 11, 1933, Pres- 
ident Herbert Hoover set aside 1,600,- 
000 acres of land near the California- 
Nevada line—including the Death Val- 
ley region—and proclaimed it a na- 
tional park. Work began immediately 
to make it more accessible to the thou- 
sands who wanted to see for them- 
selves the place which had gained such 
doubtful fame over a period of 85 
years. 

Roads are now being completed 
across the desert by two camps of 
Civilian Conservation Corps workers. 
These roads had been in existence for 
some time but could be traversed only 
with difficulty, They are mainly of 
hard salt or borax crystals and since 
they have been smoothed down by 
CCC labor the traveling is fairly com- 
fortable at such speeds as 15 to 20 
miles per hour. They connect with 
tourist camps and hotels at Furnace 
Creek Ranch and Stovepipe Wells 
where there is abundant water. 


| 











“Bad Medicine” 


for Small Game 
and the Enemies of Game 


The following treatment is prescribed 
for quick elimination of crows and 
all kinds of game-destroying pests:— 


DOSE...One Super-X long range 
.22 bullet, administered either before, 
during or after meals. One dose is 
usually sufficient, especially if Super-X 
hollow-point bullets are used. 


Place cartridge in rifle. Hold gun in 
firing position with sights. dead-on the 
critter and fire!...The “medicine” 

prescribed above is sold at nearly all 
hardware or sporting goods stores. 


The terrific power of Super-X .22’s 
makes them ideal for all small game 
shooting. Try them! Send for free 
folder telling why Super-X .22’s area 
sure-cure for Crow-itis, Hawk-itis, 
Weasel-itis, Fox-itis and other danger- 
ous “diseases.” 


Western Cartridge Company 
Dept. E-13, East Alton, Ill. 


Heinlein = 
or-X 


up 


Long Range pc Cartridges 





WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept.E-13, East Alton, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Send free Super-X long range .22 leaflet 0 
Bookiet on Crow shooting [). 


We'll PAY You Money 


FOR YOUR SPARE TIME 


Your spare time is worth real money—we'll pay 
you in cash for it. Your regular occupation need 
not be interfered with, but by giving us a few of 
your leisure moments each day you can build a sub- 
stantial spare time income. Hundreds of our rep- 
resentatives are earning from $25 to $50 extra every 
month in just this way. 


LET US HELP YOU, TOO 


Right in your vicinity, among your own acquaint- 
ances, there are hundreds of Pathfinder readers whose 
new and renewal subscriptions you can easily secure. 
No experience is necessary—no investment required 
Write today for complete information and free work- 
ing outfit. No obligation attached to your inquiry 

- USE THIS COUPON — 
sU BSCRIPTION MANAGER 
The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 

I would like to sell you some of my spare time 

Please send me free particulars. 


. Btate 
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SCIENTIFIC 


CURE FOR INFANTILE PARALYSIS 


The long line of experiments which 
have been conducted in order to find 
a cure for infantile paralysis are at 
last bearing fruit. Research workers 
under Dr. John A. Kolmer, Temple 
university bacteriologist, at the Re- 
search Institute for Cutaneous Medi- 
cine have developed a vaccine which 
has effectively cured the disease in 
monkeys. While it has not been tried 
on humans, Dr. Kolmer says he has 
every reason to believe it would be a 
success since the action of the disease 
on man is almost identical with its 
action on monkeys. 


NEW ZERO ICE 


According to Dr. E. E. Free, a meth- 
od for freezing ice which will cool a 
refrigerator to zero has been discov- 
ered. The ice is made by freezing 
water in which a small amount of salt 
has been dissolved. (The salt lowers 
the freezing point of the water and 
gives it its added cooling power.) To 

‘ prevent the water from dropping the 
salt just before it freezes, which is the 
natural thing for it to do, the new 
method was evolved. 

A super-cooled drum _ revolves 
through the solution and a thin layer 
of ice is frozen on it. As the drum turns 
the ice is automatically scraped off 
and pressed into cakes of any desired 
size. The low temperature of the 
drum and the correct amount of salt 
in the solution is the secret of the 
method. 


SHOWERS OF RADIUM 


How radium is rained down during 
thunder storms was recently explain- 
ed by G. R. Wait and A. G. McNish, 
of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington. They told how radium is 
steadily given off by the earth in very 
small quantities, making the element 
always present in the atmosphere. 
During a thunderstorm the radium 
gives off rays which disrupt the elec- 
trical balance in the air of positive 
and negative charges. The radium 
is then concentrated and brought to 
the earth by the rain. The presence 
of the radium in the air can be detect- 
ed by the use of a very delicate instru- 
ment which will register the rays it 
gives off during the storm. This dis- 
covery bears out the popular belief 
that a rain actually helps to fertilize 
the crops, as well as giving them the 
needed moisture. 


POWER IN LIGHTNING 


Because science has no means of 
harnessing lightning a billion kilo- 
watts of electricity are lost each year. 
This was pointed out recently by Dr. 
B. J. F. Schonland, of the Institute of 
Electrical Engineers at Johannesburg, 
South Africa. He claims that in one 
centimeter of cloud there is from 10,000 
to 1,500,000 volts of electricity per 
linear mile. Nine-tenths of this volt- 











age is released within the cloud and 
the discharge is never seen from the 
earth. The visible flashes account for 
the other tenth of it. 

By the use of cameras designed for 
the purpose Dr. Schonland has taken 
pictures of different flashes of light- 
ning which have enabled him to make 
a thorough study and learn much 
about them. There are two distinct 
and entirely different actions in each 
flash, he says. They are so close to- 
gether that it is impossible to note 
them with the naked eye but they 
were caught by the camera. The main 
bolt is always preceded by a leader 
which ionizes the path for the follow- 
ing discharge. This leader is a sort 
of a dart made up of electrons and 
ranges in length from 80 to 370 feet. 
The length of the course it covers will 
range from one and a half to nearly 
five miles. Its speed varies; the fast- 
est one noted covered three and a half 
miles in 69 millionths of a second. The 
direction of the leader is from the 
cloud to the earth. 

The main flash is entirely different 
in nature. While the leader can be 
compared to a dart stabbing into the 
earth the bolt is more like a tongue of 
flame leaping through the air. It fol- 
lows exactly in the course laid out 
for it by the leader only it goes in the 
opposite direction starting at the 
earth and ending in the clouds. 


MARS AGAIN 


Speculation on all questions concern- 
ing Mars has recently been revived by 
the impending installation of the 
powerful new telescope at Mount Wil- 
son Observatory. Nearly every one is 
familiar with the various views that 
have been advanced concerning this 








SCIENCE NIBBLES 





A pipe made from a lion tooth and 
believed to be the oldest musical in- 
strument in the world was found in 
Czechoslovakia by Prof. Karel Abso- 
len of Brno university. It was made 
about 30,000 years ago. 

Recent discoveries reveal that man 
lived in and on the borders of the 
Himalaya mountains during the Stone 
Age while North America was still 
covered with ice. 

A vaccine has been discovered which 
will prevent parrot fever or psittacosis. 

Dr. Paul Heyl, of the Bureau of 
Standards, says the earth is a little 
lighter than previous figures show. 

What he claims to be a successful 
treatment for cancer has been evolved 
by Dr. A. T. Todd of England. It con- 
sists of the radiation and injection of 
selenium colloids. 

Guglielmo Marconi predicts an un- 
bounded future for radio, which de- 
pends upon the new microwaves re- 
quiring a much smaller receiving ap- 
paratus and much less power than the 
longer waves. 

Four years of bad radio reception, 
and bad weather are threatened by the 
new eruption of sun spots. 


The Pathfinder 


planet. Statements have been nai 
that life on Mars is possible because 
the atmospheric conditions there 4,, 
very similar to those on earth. \; 
now have the information that {}, 
instruments at Mount Wilson show th}, 
oxygen and water vapor content of jh, 
air on Mars to be only one-tenth of 
per cent as great as that of our earth’, 
Although the fact remains that ther, 
is evidence of vegetation there ji{ js 
now thought to be of a very low orde; 
due to the fact that the temperatur, 
drops from 60 degrees above zero (ur- 
ing the day to about 40 below during 
the night. Some astronomers say thy 
lines on the face of this planet, former- 
ly supposed to be canals, are natural 
water courses, 





DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT 


Here’s another slip by a comic strip 
artist who was in such a hurry that 
he gave this man three feet. We do 








say it would be a good idea for people 
to have an extra foot in case one was 
going to be bitten off by a baby shark, 
but up to this writing human beings 
are not made that way. 
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NUDISTS NOT POPULAR 


It appears that the statute books of 
the various states will be taken down 
from their shelves, dusted off, and 
opened to the pages on which are writ- 
ten the law prohibiting indecent ex- 
posure. Many states all over the coun- 
try are beginning to frown on the 
establishment of nudist colonies and 
for the most part are relying on their 
laws against appearing in public in 
the nude to exclude such “colonies.” 
Of course, anyone who could be a 
nudist would only be half baked, and 
it is the natural temptation of such 
half-bakes to lie out in the sun and 
get fully baked. This explains the 
craze for nudism, which started in 
Germany and has spread like the Ger- 
man measles. 

a 
FISHIN’ 
Supposin’ fish don’t bite at first, 

What are you goin’ to do— 

Throw down your pole, chuck out your 
bait 

And say your fishin’s through? 

You bet you ain’t; you’re goin’ to fish, 

An’ fish an’ fish an’ wait, 

Until you’ve ketched a bucketful 

Or used up all your bait. 


Suppose success don’t come at first, 
What are you goin’ to do— 

Throw up the sponge and kick yourself 
An’ growl an’ fret an’ stew? 


You bet you ain’t; you’re goin’ to fish, 
An’ bait an’ bait agin, 

Until success will bite your hook, 
For grit is sure to win. 
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Leisure Worries ? 


League Tells All! 


When Gen. Johnson and his Blue 
Eagle freed us from long working 
hours and gave us more time to spend 
it seemed that nothing more was 
needed. But it now appears as if we 
must be freed from the tendency to 
fritter our spare time away. At any 
rate, the newly organized Leisure 
League of America, Inc., has discovered 
at least 700 ways of killing spare time 
(not counting ordinary frittering) and 
is going to the trouble of printing 
pamphlets to explain them all in order 
to prevent anyone finding a lot of 
spare time on their hands with no 
place to go and nothing to do. 

Married men won’t have to worry 
about their off-hours because the 
league is preparing a special booklet 
on “How to Spend Your Husband’s 
Leisure.” This should be a valuable 
aid to the wife in keeping her spouse 
out of mischief. Whether or not the 
men will appreciate this helpfulness 
remains to be seen. Other pamphlets 
are intended to help would-be authors, 
playwrights and musicians. This is 
another doubtful suggestion but Path- 
finder’s critics say this will be all 
right because they couldn’t produce 
stories, plays or songs much worse 


' than some already on the market. 


Then, too, if you have a liking for 
the occult you may want to take up 
the new science, “Fortune Telling by 
Spinach,” which at present bids fair 
to run tea leaf fortune telling, crystal 
gazing and other ancient practices out 
of business. Perhaps some inventive 
genius will write one on fishing and 
advise the disciples of Izaak Walton 
on the best way to hold on to the “big 
Lots of people 
would want a copy of this bulletin. 
One on how not to step on the gas 
would be a big help, too. 

Seriously, the problem of increased 
leisure is recognized by leading men 
women and young people’s clubs 
everywhere. Persons who have al- 
ways worked hard have found them- 
selves with spare time and have no 
idea how best to idle. The Leisure 
League is an organized effort to help 
such people as these if they so desire 
it. It is inclined to frown upon such 
Standard pastimes as golf and bridge 
as it is obvious that we cannot all be- 
come golfers, bridge players, quilt- 
makers, etc. We must take up a wide 
variety of diversions. 

Hobbies have always been the high- 
est recommended forms of recreation 


/ and the league’s chief purpose is to 


dispense information to those who are 


| unable to think up a suitable hobby 


and to give instructions to others who 
do not know how to go about riding 
their hobbies. 


Or? oOo 


EMERALD MAY BIRTHSTONE 


Were you born in May? Persons 
born this month are supposed to be 
especially fortunate, for their birth- 
Stone is the emerald, most precious of 


The expression 
refers not to the 
birth- 


the precious stones. 
“green with envy” 
person wearing the emerald 


stone, but to the people born during 


the remaining 11 months and who 
must content themselves with birth- 
stones of lesser value and less roman- 
tic background. 

As far back as 1650 B. C., they 
claim, emeralds were mined by the 
ancients who found them worth “a 
king’s ransom” among the old world 
aristocrats. Alexander the Great is 
said to have employed an army of 
miners to unearth emeralds for his 
treasure chest. Cleopatra owned 
fabulous emerald mines in Upper 
Egypt. The most precious jewels in 
the possession of the rich Persian 
Shahs, the Indian Maharajas, the Rus- 
sian Tzars, the Turkish Sultans and, 
in modern times, of the kings and 
queens of the European courts, were 
emeralds. 

Not only were emeralds regarded as 
the rarest and most beauteous of gems, 
but ancient and medieval beliefs 
ascribed to emeralds certain “charms” 
which protected and benefited the 
wearer. Emeralds were reputed to 
drive away evil spirits. They were 
believed to aid the feminine wearer 
during the rigors of childbirth. They 
“cured” common complaints. The only 
surviving belief of this character is 
that emeralds are easy on the eyesight. 

When the Spanish conquistadors in- 
vaded South America, they made the 
richest find of emeralds hitherto re- 
corded. The natives possessed great 
stores of them, many of which were 
shipped back to the court of Spain. 
The exact location of the mines was 
not discovered by the Spaniards. To- 
day it is known that they came from 
the emerald mines of Muzo, near 
Bogota, capital city of Colombia. Co- 
lombia is the biggest producer of 
emeralds among the nations of the 
world. Other famous emerald mines 
exist in the Ural Mountains, in the 
Salzburg Alps, in Norway and in New 
South Wales. Occasionally emeralds 
are found in the United States. 

Unlike the diamonds, most emeralds 
have flaws and these flaws give indi- 
viduality to the gems and make them 
more valuable. A flawless emerald is 
a rare thing. 
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QUILT HAS 14,788 PIECES 

With quilting so popular again any- 
thing about quilts is interesting to 
everybody. But when it comes to 
finding the largest number of pieces in 
a quilt the glass hammer goes to a 
Lexington, Ky., newspaper. That 
paper published an account of a quilt 
with only 4,000 pieces as a sort of 
record. But, as all publishers find out 
sooner or later, somebody had one 
with 8,000, and before that got dry 
on the presses another woman had one 
with 11,528 pieces. And before that 
could get into print Mrs. S. K. Clark, 
of Horse Cave, Ky., had one, a jigsaw 
quilt, containing 14,788 pieces. Now 
don’t tell us you have one with more 
pieces in it because really we are not 
interested that way. 






J AND THEY ARE | 
Bp | GUARANTEED | 


NEW 
LOW PRICES 


Our competitors couldn’t match 

Atlas yuality so we met their prices. 
Now you get better values than ever 
before. Thousands of customers from 
coast tc coast know that standard 

brand tires reconstructed by the scien- 
tific Atlas process give 50% to 60°, 
more ¢ rvice under severest road con- 
ditions. Each tire is backed by our 
iron- clad Guaranty Bond assuring a full 
om year's service. oe today—prices may 

never again be so low. 


Choice of brand new guar- 
anteed heavy duty tube 
ad. finest 
+ resisting 
red rubber—or 
genuine Bur- 
gess lantern 
compl te:throws 

600 ft. beam; — 

justable forse 
or flood. lig Re 


BALLOON TIRES | 
Size Rim Tires Tubes Size Rim Tu 
29x4.40-21 $2.18 $0.85 | 30x5.25-20 $2.3 95 $1 
29x4 50-20 2.35 85 | 31x5.25-21 bs 
30x4.50-21 2.40 0.85 | 28x5.50-18 
28x4 75-19 2.45 95 | 29x5.50-19 
29x4.75-20 2.80 | 30x6.00-18 
29x5.00-19 2.85 31x6.00-19 
30x5. 00-: 20 32x6.00-20 
28x5.25-18 x 5 | 33x6.00-21 
29x5. 35-19 | 32x6.50-20 


peerereees 


Aon crane 


Size 
32x46. see 
33x4%.... 
34x4%.... 
Bcc ccce 
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33x4...... 2.98 0. 
HEAVY DUTY TRUCK TIRES 
TRUCK BALLOON HIGH PRESSURE 
Size Tires Tul e tres 
y 00-20. ‘ . $1.65 | 30x5... ° 
6.50-20.... 1.95 | 32x6 8-ply. 
7.00-20.... 2.95 | 32x6 10-ply. 
: 3.75 | 36x6 
4.95 
5.65 
6.45 
“Ail Other Sizes — Dealers Wanted 
ALL TUBES NEW GUARANTEED 
Send $1.00 Deposit with each tire ordered ($4.00 
deposit on each truck tire - Balance C. O.D. If you 
send cash in full deduct Year’s service guar- 
anteed, or replacement at % price. Order Today. 


Atlas Tire & Rubber Co., Dept. 3780 
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Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Milk Crust, 
Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 


Don’t neglect it! Don't 

give up—Try @ week's free 

test of a mild, soothing 

guaranteed treatment, 

which for 30 years has 

been giving Eczema sufferers their “First Real 
Night’s Rest.” Write today—a postal will do. 
Address DR. CANNADAY, Eczema Specialist, 


241 Park Sq., Sedatia, Mo. 


HERB AND ROOT 
MEDICINES 


are NATURE’S REMEDIES 


Better than drugs. Rheumatism, Constipation, Kidney and 
Liver Disorders and « 





ther ailments yield to ROOT AND 
HERB me = ines. Used world over; thousands testify to 


marvelo 1es of these herb remedies, Write for your 

copy of our ‘foes booklet « ontaining helpful advice to sick 
CHOCTAW MEDICINE COMPANY 

P.O. Box 177, CENTREVILLE, MICHIGAN 


ALLSTONES 


Don't suffer liver, stomach pains, nausea, coli 

on stomach, know the facts about Gallstones Wr 

for FREE Treatment Guide. Learn about am: 
ing relief GALL-FLO has given men and women des 58 year 
Write for the free booklet today. G@all-Fle Laboratories, 


Dept. B-1, 1720 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 











CIVIL SERVICE 


UABLE INFORMATION 
COLUMBIAN eee ee COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON 


CONSTIPATION fe 1 hail mn 


details 30e. F.W. ORVIS, 520 Palmer Ave., Maywood, W.J. 
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QUESTION BOX 


How may letters be mailed from 
Little America? 

Those who wish to secure Byrd 
commemorative stamps bearing the 
Little America cancellation should ad- 
dress their letters to themselves or 
friends, leaving them unstamped and 
unsealed. Enclose these in another 
envelope or package (postpaid) with 
a money order, payable to Byrd Ant- 
arctic Expedition, to the amount of 53 
cents for each letter enclosed and mail 
to the Byrd Antarctic Expedition, c/o 
Postmaster, Washington, D. C. Spe- 
cial Byrd commemorative stamps will 
be placed on the letters in the Wash- 
ington office, after which they will be 
forwarded to Little America to be 
postmarked and_ returned. Letters 
will be accepted at Washington until 
about Dec. 1, 1934, just before the sup- 
ply ships leave to return the expedi- 
tion to the United States. 











What are the fees in naturalization 
proceedings? 

Under the Dickstein Act which be- 
came a law in April, 1934, naturaliza- 
tion fees were reduced 50 per cent. 
The new fees are: Receiving and filing 
a declaration of intention, $2.50; cer- 
tificates of arrival, $2.50; making and 
filing a petition for citizenship, $5; 
special certificates, $5; and replacing 
lost certificates, $1 (veterans exempt- 
ed). Attorney’s fees in naturalization 
proceedings are limited by law to $25, 
except in prolonged proceedings. In 
such cases federal judges are empow- 
ered to set the additional cost. 


What is meant by Right and Left 
political parties? 

In European politics the Center par- 
ties are somewhat similar to the Pro- 
gressive party in the United States. 
Those politicians who follow the con- 
servative policies of government are 
members of the Right party while 
those who follow radical doctrines are 
known as members of the Left party. 


How many holidays are legal in all 
the states? 

Six holidays, New Year’s Day, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, Independence Day 
(Fourth of July), Labor Day, Thanks- 
giving and Christmas, are legal in all 
the states, territories and possessions 
of the United States. Although there 
are no national legal holidays the 
above mentioned are recognized by 
the federal government as public holi- 
days. Memorial Day is commemorat- 
ed throughout the country but the date 
varies from April 26 to June 3. Ar- 
mistice Day, November 11, has become 
a legal holiday in 28 states and Lin- 
coln’s Birthday in 25. 


Is the battleship Arizona the origi- 
nal of that name? 

No, the present U. S. S. Arizona is 
the third U. S. vessel to bear the name. 
A 950-ton paddle-wheeler built for 
merchant marine service in 1858 was 


captured, reconditioned and taken into 
United States service as the first Ari- 
zona in 1862. She was replaced in 
1865 by a 3,200-ton screw-propelled 
vessel, the Neshaminy, which became 
the second Arizona but was sold to a 
merchant line in 1874. The third Ari- 
zona was commissioned in 1916 and 
played an important part in the World 
war. She has a displacement of near- 
ly 38,000 tons, cost about $7,500,000 
and will not be over-age until 1936. 


What are the proportions of each 
product in a bushel of wheat? 


A bushel of wheat weighing 60 
pounds produces on an average about 
42 pounds of flour, slightly less than 
10 pounds of bran and a little more 
than eight pounds of shorts. Accord- 
ing to figures of the Agriculture De- 
partment 42 pounds of flour produce 
about 62 one-pound loaves of bread. 


How are the letters U. S. S. and SS. 
correctly used? 

These are abbreviations of United 
States Ship and Steamship, respective- 
ly. Only United States Navy vessels 
are entitled to use the first abbrevia- 
tion, as U. S. S. Saratoga, while the 
second is properly applied to the 
American merchant marine ships, as 
SS. Pennsylvania, SS. President Hard- 
ing, etc. 


Where may information be obtained 
concerning homestead lands? 

Those interested in taking up home- 
stead lands should address their in- 
quiries to the General Land Office, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington, 
D. C. There are approximately 172,- 
000,000 acres of unclaimed lands in the 
continental United States available for 
this purpose. 

Why does Bolivia have two capitals? 

Its accessibility and commercial im- 
portance are given as the reasons for 
making La Paz the meeting place of 
the national congress as well as the 








GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


LIECHTENSTEIN 


Title—Principality of Liechtenstein. 

Location—On Upper Rhine between 
Austria and Switzerland. 

Area—65 sq. mi. 

Climate & Topography — Variable, 
depending on altitude. Mountainous 
with some upland areas. 

Capital—Vaduz (Pop. 1,715). 

Population (1930)—10,213 (157.1 to 
sq. mi.). 

National Language—German. 

Government — Legislative power 
rests in Landtag of 15 members elected 
for four years. Administration by 
Prince. 

Ruler—Francis I, Prince. 

Religion—Roman Catholic. 

Chief Products—Corn, wine, fruit, 
wood, marble, leather goods, pottery, 
cattle, etc. Switzerland administers 





posts and telegraph services and ad- 
mitted Liechtenstein to Swiss Cus- 
toms Union. 

Chief Occupation—Agriculture. 


The Pathfinde, 


residence of the president. Other coy. 
ernment officers and diplomats acer). 
ited to Bolivia also function at La P., 
This makes La Paz the actual se. ,; 
government although Sucre (for))¢;\, 
Charcas, named for the first presi;(¢; 

of the country) is the legal c¢ay)j;, 

Sessions of the Bolivian supreme ¢(y;; 
are still held there. 


Why do American vehicles pass ;, 
the right and European to the left” 

Traveling on the left side of a high. 
way is a survival of the custom of 4). 
cient travelers keeping to the left , 
an approaching wayfarer would |. 
compelled to pass on the side of the; 
right or weapon arm, This custo; 
was reversed in Colonial America 
when Conestoga wagons and “prairj 
schooners” came into use. Teamsters 
rode their left wheelhorse and due to 
the narrowness and bad condition of 
early roads preferred to pass ap 
proaching traflic on the right in order 
to better observe the clearance be- 
tween the vehicles. Deep ruts were 
cut by these heavy freight carriers 
which were naturally followed by 
other and lighter traffic. 








DO YOU KNOW THAT 


President Roosevelt is the first Chief 
Executive compelled by law to pay an 
income tax on his salary of $75,()0i) 
a year. 

The highway traveler in 1933 paid 
$1,170,000,000 in taxes or about 11 per 
cent of all taxes from all sources in 
the United States. 

The New York Federal Reserve Bank 
is the fiscal agent of the United States 
Treasury. 

A wind velocity of 231 miles an hour 
was recorded recently atop Mt. Wash- 
ington in New Hampshire. That's 
blowing. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority 
plans to use between 1,000,000 and 
1,500,000 tons of sand and gravel in 
the Gen. Joe Wheeler Dam. 

Twenty-one per cent of the live- 
stock received at Chicago last year ar- 
rived by truck. 

Nearly 33 per cent of the national 
income last year was absorbed by the 
government. 

Slayings in the United States have 
increased 100 per cent since 1900. Our 
annual death toll by homicide is now 
around 12,000. 

Financing for the homes of 1,000),()\ 
families was supplied by the nations 
building and loan associations during 
1930-31-32, with a total volume o! 
home lending of $3,000,000,000. 

The entire home mortgage debt in 
the United States is nearly as great 
as our national debt. 

There are some 2,000 miles of ve- 
hicular roads (not paved) in Alaska 
and most of that mileage can be trav- 
ersed by auto. 

World membership in Sunda) 
schools increased at the rate of a mil- 
lion a year during the past four years 

Charcoal is the principal and almos! 
the only fuel in Puerto Rico. 
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PASTIME 


SOMETHING TO DRAW 


We have often heard folks exclaim: 
Oh, if I only had something to do! In 
these days of shorter working hours 
and the resulting leisure it may even 
become more common. So lest you 
should let your leisure worry you we 
are offering something to while away 











' Can be Made with One Continuous Line 


the extra hours. Great men, you 
know, frequently occupy their sub- 
conscious minds while working, talk- 


ing or thinking, by drawing all kinds 
of geometrical designs. When we 
were kids in school we used to prop 
a big geography up on the desk and 
try our best to draw the design shown 
in the accompanying sketch in one 
continuous line. However, we couldn’t 
read our geography lesson at the same 
time. In fact, we weren’t always suc- 
cessful, even after calling on both 
conscious and subconscious minds. As 


) stated, the problem is to draw the fig- 


ure sketched in one continuous line. 
After carefully studying the figure 
start at any desired point and try to 
draw it. When you learn how to do 
it a little practice each day should 


» soon enable you to draw it off rapid- 


ly to the amazement of your friends. 


GOOD CHECKER PUZZLE 


Get out your checker board and try 
this perplexing checker puzzle. The 
puzzle is to see how many checkers 
you can place on the board, using both 
red and black squares, without having 
any two in a row, either horizontally, 
vertically or diagonally? As there are 
only eight horizontal rows and eight 
vertical rows on a checker board, the 
answer of course is “eight.” But will 
you be able to arrange them? Answer 
next week, 


BROOMSTICK CLIMB STUNT 


You may not have discovered it but 
you can actually entertain your friends 
with an ordinary broom. Really 
there are a number of stunts which 
can be performed with a broomstick. 
For instance, take the broomstick 
climb. For this clever stunt you need 
only an ordinary broom. Hold the 
broom in front of you with your left 


hand perpendicular with the floor, but 
without allowing the straw to touch 
the floor, Now grasp the end of the 
handle with your right hand and let 
go with the left hand. With the broom 
in this position try, by the use of the 
thumb and fingers, to work the handle 
of the broom up through the palm 
until the straw is reached. The use of 
the thumb and fingers means just that. 
Only those members can be used. You 
cannot do it by jumping the broom 
upward. Nor can you turn the broom 
in any way. It must be carried 
straight up by the fingers and thumb. 
Nor can you rest on the way. When 
you once start the broom must keep 
moving. After you master it, try it 
on your friends. Then surprise them 
by showing them how easily it is ac- 
complished. 





BRAIN TEASER 


Two rival brain trusts got into an 
argument as to WHETHER or NOT 
if six inches were added to the sur- 
face of the earth, a line drawn around 
its circumference would be very much 
longer than the normal measurement 
of 25,000 miles. The wrangle got so 
hot, says Arthur W. Sword, of Jones- 
ville, Va., who contributed this prob- 
lem, the WHETHERS bet the NOTS a 
million dollars a foot of the lineal dif- 
ference that the same would not be 
less than 10,000 feet. 

A group of millionaire banana ven- 
dors with uncanny business foresight 
organized the ECFPS (Equatorial Cut, 
Fill and Pontoon Syndicate) and with 
visions of fabulous dividends as a 
Slice of the stakes, launched the gi- 
gantic engineering feat of raising a 
ridge six inches high around the globe 
as a sure, if irksome, means of settling 
the dispute for all time. As an auxil- 
iary to the ECFPS, the far-reaching 
powers of the WRHRM_ (World- 
Round Hemp Rope Merger) were em- 
ployed, and a large cable rope was 
drawn around atop the ridge, then roll- 
ed off, the slack taken up and clipped 
off as neatly as a Wall Street coupon 
and turned in to the nervous intel- 
lectuals, just as one’s sins will be ex- 
posed when earthly disputes are no 
more. The question is: Who paid the 
wager and how much—from which 
the perspiring but optimistic ECFPS- 
WRHRMS were partially reimbursed? 
Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—Mr. Wil- 
liams lives at Toledo, and another pas- 
senger at Akron, so neither of these 
could be the driver’s nearest neigh- 
bor. Since this neighbor, a passenger, 
earns three times as much as the 
driver, it could not be Mr. Brown who 
earns $100 a month. Therefore, the 
driver’s nearest neighbor must be Mr. 
Jones, leaving Mr. Brown as the pas- 
senger who lives in Akron. As this 
passenger’s namesake is the driver 
the driver is Brown. And if the driver 
is Brown and Jones beats the conduc- 
tor at checkers, the conductor must be 
Williams and the porter Jones. 














JF Ruptured 
Try This Free 


Apply it to Any Rupture, Old or Re- 
cent, Large or Small and You 
Are on the Road That Has 
Convinced Thousands. 


Sent Free To Prove This 


Every ruptured man 
write at once to W. S. Rice, 51-N Main St., 
Adams, N. Y., for a free trial of his wonder- 
ful Method. Just put it on the rupture and 
the opening closes naturally so the need of 
a Support or truss or appliance is eventually 
done away with. Don’t neglect to send for 
the free trial of this Stimulating Application. 
What is the use of wearing supports all your 
life, if you don’t have to? Why run the risk 
of gangrene and such dangers from a small 
and innocent little rupture, the kind that has 
thrown thousands on the operating table? A 
host of men and women are daily running 
such risk just because their ruptures do not 
hurt or prevent them from getting around. 
Write at once for this free trial, as it is 
certainly a wonderful thing and has aided in 


or woman should 


healing ruptures that were as big as a man’s 
two fists. Try and write at once to W. 5 
Rice, inc., 51-N Main St., Adams, 2 


Prostate Sufferers 


An Enlarged, inflamed or Faulty 
Prostate Gland very often causes 
Lameback, Frequent Night Ris- 
ing, Leg Pains, Pelvic Pains, Lost 
Vigor, Insomnia, Etc. Many phy- 
sicians endorse massage as a safe 
effective treatment. (See Refer- 
ence Book of the Medical Sci- 
ences, Vol. VII, 3rd edition). Use 
“PROSAGER,”’ a new invention 
which enables any man to mas- 
sage his Prostate Gland in the 
privacy of his home It often 
brings relief with the first treat- 
ment and must help or it costs you 
nothing. No Drugs or Electricity 















DR. W. D. SMITH 
INVENTOR 


Free Booklet Explains Trial Offer 







MIDWEST PRODUCTS CoO., 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Write 
B-900, 





Full Life 
Protection 


Ages 1 to 75—No Medical Examination 


This NEW Copyrighted Life Certificate with 
short-time PAII)-UP FEATURE pays up to 
$3000 for DEATH FROM ANY CAUSE, to any 
Man, Woman or Child. SEND NO MONEY— 
Mail today your name, age, address and name 
of your beneficiary. By return mail you 
will receive, for YOUR FREE 10-DAY IN- 
SPECTION (with no obligation) this Life 
Protection Certificate, made out in your 
name. If you decide to keep it, then send 
only $1, which puts this remarkable protec 
tion in force for over 45 days—as low as 2c 
a day thereafter. Offer is limited. Write 
today to—INTERSTATE LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Dept, E-21, Hollywood, California, = =—S 


—MY GOODNESS— 


Yes, this is actually the greatest magazine bargain 
offered in many years—S4 worth for enly $2.00 
SPECIAL CLUB NO. 522 





Detineator 

McCall's Magazine Only y 00 
Pictorial Review ere 
The Pathfinder 


No change or substitution in the magazines in_ this 
club permitted. Magazines MUST al! go to one address 


Address THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 


YOU CAN GROW NEW HAIR 
At home, with my simple, guaranteed treatment. 
Write for PROOF that KansOil ends dandruff, fall- 
ing hair and actually grows new hair where there is 
still life left in the roots Free booklet, ‘‘Scalp 
Health’’ and details by return mail 
THE CLARA BELLE ATKIN CO., Inc., 

Sate 5-668, Sexton Bidg., Minneapolis. Minnesota 








CATARACTS, FAILING FYESIGHT, 
etc., quickly relieved through se of 
THE COLLYRES ST. JEAN 
a tried and proven remedy. No risk. 
NO OPERATION Simple home treat- 
ment. Per bottle $1.50 


Fordomes Trading Co., 2! Latayette Place, Arlington, w. 4. 
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FOOD VALUE OF SKIM MILK 


When skim milk, or the part that re- 
mains after the cream has been re- 
moved from the whole milk, is thrown 
away one-half of the solids having 
value as food are wasted. According 
to O. E. Reed, Chief of the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry, the American people 
throw away millions of pounds of food 
each year in this way and millions of 
dollars of profit are lost to the dairy 
industry because the people are not 
aware of the value of the by-products 
of the industry. 

However, we must have more intel- 
ligent and more energetic marketing 
methods in order to find sales for such 
by-products. You would be surprised 
to learn the great number of valuable 
things that can be made from skim 
milk. But if you went into the busi- 
ness you would find that your efforts 
would be blocked at every point by 
the powerful interests which control 
all the channels of trade and which 
would see that you could not win. 
Your chance of success would be about 
the same as if you started in the oil 
business to compete with the Stand- 
ard Oil octopus. 


HOME HELPS 


As the weather gets warmer the cost 
of lemons always goes up. It is a good 
plan to buy a supply before the price 
goes so high, and pack the lemons 
away in clean, dry salt and then store 
in a cool place. If the fruit is sound 
to begin with it can be kept for a 
couple of months or more this way. 

A man in New York city owes his 
life to mashed potatoes. In the course 
of a chicken dinner he swallowed a 
part of the wishbone. He was slowly 
strangling when a woman neighbor 
came to the rescue with a dish of 
mashed potatoes. She packed the po- 
tatoes into the sufferer’s mouth until 
they forced the bone down. 


THAT EXTRA TABLE 


There are many kitchens which do 
not have room for that little extra 
table needed so badly at times. A 
very good and inexpensive way to 
solve this problem is to make a table 
that can be folded up against the wall 
when it is not in use. This can be done 
by putting a few boards together so 
they form a table-top and then attach- 
ing this to the wall with hinges so it 
can be let down or put up out of the 
way when not in use. Whether this 
table will need one or two legs de- 
pends upon its size and shape. At any 
rate they can be put on so they can 
be swung out of the way when the 
table is folded up. 


WILD PLANTS FOR GREENS 


In the spring of the year before the 
green foods in the garden are ready 
for eating there are any number of 
wild plants that are very good for 
greens or salads. According to Mary 





A. Dolve, of South Dakota State col- 
lege, those making the best foods and 
some of which can be found in almost 
any section of the country are: dande- 
lion, sorrel, burdock, milkweed, mus- 
tard, pigweed, and lamb’s-quarters. 

These all, of course, cannot be pre- 
pared in the same way and have their 
best qualities brought out. Pigweed 
and sorrel are both very good when 
cooked in soup and sorrel can also be 
relished raw or as a salad. When pick- 
ing burdock for food don’t take the 
entire plant but select only the stems 
of the small leaves. When these are 
peeled they can be used either in a 
salad or cooked as greens. Young 
milkweed plants can be cooked the 
same as asparagus. Lamb’s-quarters 
makes very good greens and mustard 
is also good as such provided it is not 
cooked by itself. 


HARD-BOILED EGGS 


Telling a housewife how to boil an 
egg is, without doubt, a dangerous 
undertaking. But here is a tip which 
should prove valuable. The dark ring 
often seen around the outside of the 
yolk of a hard-boiled egg can be avoid- 
ed if the egg is boiled no longer than 
15 minutes and then placed in cold 
water. The same result is obtained if 
the egg is cooked in water which is not 
allowed to boil. In this case, of course, 
it must be cooked longer than 15 
minutes. 


SELECTING A HORSE 


With the demand for horses increas- 
ing the following points which might 
prove valuable to the buyer are of- 
fered. It is not the condition of the 
horse alone that should be considered. 
True enough it is well to be sure he 
has no blemishes and that his build, 
etc., indicate he is well fitted for work, 
endurance and long life. But even 
more important than this is whether 





IT REALLY HAPPENED 





One Sunday a long time ago, writes 
Viola H. Spencer, my uncle came up to 
see my mother before attending morn- 
ing services. While he and mother 
were in the living room chatting an 
old Dominick hen got in the back of 
his buggy to lay, and uncle came out 
hurriedly and did not notice her. He 
went to church and after services he 
went on home. When he got to the 
buggy-house the hen flew out and 
began to cackle. That hen spent about 
a year with his chickens. She made 
her nest in his hen-house and after a 
time hatched a brood of chicks. My 
mother told uncle to let her stay on 
with his chickens. But in about a year 
my uncle came for his regular call 
before attending church. During the 
conversation he and mother were in- 
terrupted by a commotion in the 
yard. They went to see what was 
the matter with the chickens and be- 
hold there was the same old hen flying 
from the buggy; the other chickens 
recognized her and they were having 
home-coming day. 
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or not he is fitted for the partici|,, 
type of work you will want him 1) « 
On the farm the different jobs for 4) 


horse vary a great deal in nature, 4), 
therefore the animal best fitted fo; , 
is the one to be chosen, 

The large horse weighing arou 
ton may be very good for jobs why, 
a great amount of strength is require; 
but the extra weight might slow }j 
up enough so that he will not be ef. 
ficient for numerous other lighte; 
tasks. The medium-sized, well jro- 
portioned horse, provided he has , 
show of energy and willingness, us). 
ly proves to be the best fitted for gep- 
eral farm work. 


CLEANING THE LAWN OF PESTS 


In spite of the fact that the appear. 
ance of dandelions is often rather 
cheering after a long, bleak winter 
nearly everybody would like to know 
some effective way of keeping then 
out of the lawn. They are spread onl) 
by seeds but since the seeds can be 
carried for miles by the wind it js 
quite impossible to keep them from 
landing on your lawn. The only 
method to pursue, then, is to keep th 
lawn in such a condition that the seeds 
cannot take hold, and to kill out the 
plants which do start. 

A good healthy growth of grass with 
the absence of bare spots and depres. 
sions will usually prevent the seeds 
from gaining a hold in the soil. How- 
ever, if the weeds do get started, it 
has been found that a spray of iron 
sulphate (copperas) will kill dande- 
lions, plantain, and the like. Use about 
two pounds of this substance (which 
costs very little at a store) to each 
gallon of water and spray directly on 
the plants with a heavy spray, taking 
care not to get it on buildings or con- 
crete since it leaves an ugly discolora- 
tion. Two or three applications in the 
spring and one in the fall are usuall) 
all that are necessary. This spray 
should never be used on Creeping 
Bent lawns as it will kill this kind of 
grass. It darkens ordinary lawn 
grass but as soon as the lawn is mowed 
once after the spraying all signs of i! 
are removed. 

oO 


THE “SILVER SPOON” SAYING 


Everybody has heard the saying, 
“he was born with a silver spoon in 
his mouth” but few know anything of 
its origin. It dates back to the time of 
the Tudor and Stuart reigns in Eng- 
land when apostle spoons were given 
as christening presents. These spoons 
which were made with an image 0! 
one of the apostles on the end of the 
handle, were very expensive and will: 
in the reach of only the wealthiest 
families. This meant that only the 
children of the rich would receive 
such christening presents—hence th 
saying. 

eS — 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


That which is crooked cannot be 
made straight: and that which }s 
wanting cannot be numbered.—Eccles- 
iastes 1:15. 
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WOMEN. 


MALE AND FEMALE BEAUTY 


Not many women and fewer men 
will agree with Dr. Louis E. Bisch, of 
New York, who says: “Ask any artist 
and he will tell you that man is built 
on more graceful lines than woman.” 
In fact, even the artists won’t agree 
with him, for no less an artist than 
Howard Chandler Christy replied: 
“There is no such a thing as a beauti- 
ful man, as far as I am concerned.” 


WOMEN MAKING THEIR OWN 


One direct result of the depression is 
the extensive revival in home sewing. 
Women like to have nice clothes and 
home furnishings and lots of them. 
But with money still too scarce to buy 
all the ready made clothing and doo- 
dads desired, many women are doing 
it a cheaper way. They are making 
their own. The make-it-yourself 
movement started back in 1933 and 
has been gaining momentum ever 
since. Department and dry goods 
stores have increased their piece goods 


LATEST FASHIONS 


(SEE DESCRIPTION PAGE 20 

















Our interesting and 
helpful Summer pattern book has smart, new styles 
for adults, juniors and children. Price of book 15c, 
but only 10c when added to a pattern order. Address: 
Fashion Editor, The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


Price of Patterns 15¢ each. 


promotion 40 to 50 per cent or more, 
which means, of course, they are sell- 
ing the goods. Pattern sales the first 
four months of this year increased 20 
to 35 per cent. And speaking of pat- 
terns, no doubt the fact that patterns 
have been improved so greatly and 
simplified so much has a lot to do 
with this revival in home sewing. The 
pattern companies have done a great 
job in simplifying the art of dress- 
making as well: as offering designs 
which are up to the minute in style. 


LAZY-DAISY STITCH 

This is a simple but attractive stitch 
widely used for making flower petals, 
etc., in embroidery designs. A small, 
oblong design or a single line usually 
indicates the lazy- 
daisy. Larger ob- 
long designs are 
generally filled in 
with plain or pad- 
ded_ satin stitch. 
After fastening the 
thread on the 
wrong side of the 
material bring the 
thread through to 
the right side. Insert the needle point 
at the end of the stamped line nearest 
the flower center and bring it out at 
the other end of the stamped design. 
While the needle is in this position 
(see illustration) loop the thread over 
the needle point from right to left. 
Hold the loop in position with the 
forefinger, draw the needle and thread 
through until the loop covers the de- 
sign and then keep it in place with one 
short stitch taken over the end of the 
loop at the point farthest from the 
flower center. With the completion 
of this stitch the needle is on the 
wrong side of the material. Bring it 
through to the right side and make the 
next petal without cutting the thread. 


HELPFUL HINTS 


A few shavings of parawax in hot 
starch adds beauty to the family wash- 
ing. Starch so treated must be kept 
hot while being used. 

To destroy the fishy taste and odor 
that clings to utensils in which fish 
has been cooked scour and then heat 
to intense heat. 

Children who dislike milk can often 
acquire a taste for it by drinking it 
through a straw. 

Rinse the cream pitcher with cold 
water before filling to prevent stick- 
ing to the sides. Equally effective for 
molds for boiled puddings. 

Clothes brushes and hair brushes 
can be kept in good condition by an 
occasional rinsing in alum water. 

When peeling fruits and vegetables 
let the peelings fall into a paper sack 
and they can be disposed of easily. 

—_— o_o 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 
Let thy love be younger than thyself, 
Or thy affection cannot hold the bent; 
For women are as roses whose fair 
flower 
Being once display’d, doth fall that 
very hour. 
—Twelfth Night, Act II, Scene 4. 





A Lazy-Daisy 
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$3000 Life Protection 


for Only $1 Down 


No Obligation—No Medical Examination 


Free Inspection—Ages 1 to 75! 
Send No Money! 





Just send your name, age, address, and name 
of your beneficiary to Home Mutual Associa- 
tion, Dept. M-102, Phoenix, Arizona. Certifi- 
cate providing up to $3000 at death, made 
out in your name, will be mailed to you 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. Then, if you wish this 
amazing, low-cost protection, simply send $1, 
which will put your certificate in force for 
45 days. Thereafter, as low as 2c A DAY! 
One of the oldest Associations in Arizona. No 


unpaid claims! No agents. Write today! 





~ Let me tell You how | Got Rid of 


PIMPLES 


AFTER SUFFERING for IS YEARS 


<7 Let me tell you about a simple, in- 
i expensive home treatment that actu- 
lly cleared my face after I had ‘‘tried 
everything’’. Easy to Use—First appli- 
cation usually stops eae ont irchin . $1,000 —— 
nt pos to every sufferer 
Free Book who writes. No __ obligation 
Just your name and address—a postal will do. 
E. S. GIVENS, 2662 S.W.Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 





















Treatment on 
FREE Trial 


If you suffer from dim or blurred vision, granulated 
or inflamed lids, spots, scums, smarting, burning or 
watering—just your name and address will bring you, 
all charges prepaid, a $1 Treatment of Dr. DePew’'s 
Famous Eye Prescription. No matter how long you 
have suffered or where you live, try my treatment 
without cost to you. When completely satisfied, you 
may send me $1. Write Dr. H. G, DePew, 1009G 
Broadway, Kansas City, Mo 

LADIES’ VANITY RAZOR 
designed by a woman for women. 

Safe — dainty — efficient. Curved 

for under-arm shaving. 2-edged 

blade. Non-clogging guard. Easi- 

ly cleaned. Handsomely finished 

—-colored handle, nickel-plated 


head. Can be used with any stand- 

ard wafer blade. Complete with 1 5c 
blade, postpaid for 25 cents. 

The 


a Pr ts Co., Box 177. Toledo, Ohio 


Diabetics 


Let us tell you of our simple treatment—an Aus- 
















trian formula that has brought us grateful letters 


from thousands. Send your name and address 
and our 16 page booklet will be mailed FREE. 
No obligation. Send today. 

CARR'S DIABETIC REMEDY CO., 
Dept. P54, Box 1964 SPOKANE, WASH. 


QUIT TOBACCO 


The Health Product Company of Kansas City is now offering 
a NEW scientifically prepared treatment to aid men and women 
banish quickly all desire for smoking, chewing or snuff 
FR EE Thousands have already proved success of this 
New Easy Way. Write today for Free Booklet 
Accept no substitutes. Write HEALTH PRODUCTS CoO., 
694 Manufacturers Exch. Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


ASTHMA 


Treat basic cause. Amazing scientific formula. Magical re- 
sults. Indorsed 5000 druggists. Send only $1 trial treatment. 
Act today. POTASAFRAS, Dept. 190, Columbus, Ohio 


ANT MONEY? SEND Ze COIN or money or- 
der for booklet full of proven successful plans 
of home money-making enterprises for men, 
women. Beat the depression. 

AGE-HERALD Sywpicate, Heath Springs, 8. ©. 


Our BEST Offers 


The Magazines in these Clubs Must go to One Address 
CLUB NO. 801 CLUB NO. 812 


Woman's World 

Household Mag. $ Household Mag. 

Illust. Mechanics Good Steries 

Country Home Illust. Mechanics $] 50 
Mother's Home Life 

















CLUB NO. 
Woman's World 


Everybody's Poultry Mag. 
The Pathfinder Gentlewoman Mag. 
The Pathfinder 
804 CLUB NO. 821 
$ McCall's Mag. $ 60 
Household Mag. Better Homes & 
Good Stories Gardens 
Country Home Household Mag. 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder ins 
Nech e or substitution in the list of magazines in these 
clubs permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Send your name, address and remittance with number 
of club you select to 
THE PATHFINDER 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 































































AVIATION 


A leading airplane manufacturer in 
this country has made the prediction 
that within five years airways cross- 
ing the Atlantic will furnish trans- 
portation from New York to London 
and Paris accompanied by all the con- 
veniences of the present ocean liners. 
The trip, he said, will probably not 
take longer than about 20 hours. He 
bases his prediction on the studies of 
the transoceanic planes of the larger 
type made at his factory. 

Eighty privately-owned airplanes of 
all descriptions participated in Lang- 
ley Day celebration at historic College 
Park Airport, College Park, Md., and 
competed for the first Washington Air 
Derby Association Trophy. 

At the end of their airmail job Army 
flyers feel they have been put through 
the toughest training school there is 
and are now ready for war flying. 

The Navy’s airplane carriers Sara- 
toga and Lexington plan to give Presi- 
dent Roosevelt a vivid demonstration 
of air war when he reviews the fleet 
off New York harbor May 31. 

War Department announces three- 
year aviation program involving the 
spending of $50,000,000 for 1,000 planes 
to put the Army Air Corps on a par 
with those of other leading nations. 

More than $100,000 worth of aviation 
supplies have been stolen from the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard in the past 
six months, federal agents reveal. 

Prof. Auguste Piccard, first man to 
visit the stratosphere, seriously con- 
siders the possibility of interplanetary 
travel in the future. He says while 
it is impossible now due to the neces- 
sity for carrying an enormous amount 
of explosive material to drive the craft 
forward science may in the future be 
able to substitute other materials for 
those now available. With the rapid 
strides made in that field he thinks it 
is very possible that this might be the 
solution. If such a source of power 
were made possible, he claims, a ship 
could be driven to Mercury and back 
by the disintegration of 110 pounds 
of lead. 

The 1934 Daniel Guggenheim medal 
(one of the world’s highest honors in 
aviation) was recently awarded to 
William E. Boeing, president of the 
Boeing Aircraft Corporation, for “‘suc- 
cessful pioneering and achievement in 
aircraft manufacturing and air trans- 
port.” 

Four years ago Bob Buck, a New 
England lad, then only 16, established 
a junior transcontinental record by 
flying from California to New York in 
23 hours. Now 20 and just back from 
a plane tour of South America he is 
planning an assault on a few Euro- 
pean records. This summer, with 
aris as his operating base, he will try 
to set new records between that city 
and other capitals of the continent. 

Aviation in China has made great 
progress in the last two years. She 
now has 135 usable landing fields. 











While they are not modern in the 
sense we would consider them, they 
are fit for use in case of need. Besides 
the 50 fast single-seat pursuit planes 
delivered to China during 1933, she 
has many modern ships of different 
kinds. It has been found that the Chi- 
nese make very good pilots and the 
government seems to be seeing to it 
that there are many of them. Last 
year over 100 pilots and a large num- 
ber of mechanics were trained. While 
all nations are becoming more and 
more airminded, China was really our 
best customer in things aeronautical 
in 1933. Export of planes and spare 
parts to that country amounted to 
over $2,000,000. Germany and Russia 
were our next best customers. And 
during the first four months of 1934 
these sales to all three of these coun- 
tries increased considerably. 





GOOFY INVENTIONS 





Fortunes are to be made if people of 
enterprise, and with a little capital 
borrowed through the RFC, the DAR, 
the PDQ or some other agency, will 
consult the U, S. patents which have 
expired and will profit by manufac- 
turing and selling the valuable inven- 
tions covered by such patents. You 
can sell almost anything if it is “‘pat- 
ented”—but of course you must show 
some speed, in a world which is still 
a little cruel toward those who seek 
to “chisel in” on good things. So don’t 
ask us to set you up in business. 

People are starting to buy watches 
again—and this is always a sign that 
business is reviving. During hard 
times they wear their old watches out 
and when better times come they re- 
place them. Now that men are start- 
ing to wear watches again and are not 
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No One Can Steal His Ticker 


depending on roosters or the radio 
for the time, U. S. patent No. 79,063 
will come in handy. This is a free 
country, and anybody has a right to 
make use of this patent, as it was 
granted away back in 1868 and ex- 
pired long ago. Not to keep you in 
suspense any longer, the invention 
covers a double-purpose article, and 
we may as well let the inventor tell 
about it in his own language (or rather 
his patent lawyer). He says: “My in- 
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vention has for its object to combin. 
a necktie and watch-guard with ec}, 
other so as to furnish a neat, conyep. 
ient and serviceable article. In using 
the article, the middle part is passe 
around the neck of the wearer pn; 
the knot or bow slipped up into ji, 
place. An elastic loop is then passe, 
over the front button of the shir 
neck-band, to keep the said knot frop, 
slipping down out of place. Th, 
guard-ring of the watch may be 4. 
tached to the extreme ends of th, 
necktie by a snap-ring or other means 
or the watch may be permanently at 
tached to said ends.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that th. 
fine set of side-whiskers, or “side- 
burns” as they were then called 
which the man in the picture is sport- 
ing are not an essential part of the 
invention. Nor is the well-waxed 
mustache a required feature either 
Hitler would taboo a set of facia) 
adornments of this type, and they are 
practically against the law in this 
country. This invention was made 
soon after the Civil war and the in- 
ventor saw a chance to cash in on the 
popularity of Gen. Burnside, who 
made “sideburns” famous. 

——____ oe 


WILD FLOWERS DISAPPEARING 


True lovers of nature will be deeply 
alarmed by the announcement of the 
American Nature Association, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., that many of the once 
numerous species of American wild 
flowers are becoming noticeably 
scarce. The thousands of motorists 
who allow their desire for bouquets 
of wild flowers to turn them into van- 
dals are stripping many of the fields 
each year of nearly all of their blooms. 

The bloom is essential to the repro- 
duction of the plant since it is the part 
which later on in the season bears 
the seeds. If no new plants are start- 
ed to take the place of the old ones as 
they die out the species must of course 
become extinct. Unless everybody 
will listen to the pleas of the associa- 
tion not to pick the flowers we may 
be sure that in a few years the country- 
side will be bare of many of its 
most beautiful and most fragrant 
posies since they are the ones usually 
sought by the “pickers.” 








Latest Fashions Described 





9966—Detachable capes make this frock very useful 
and the diagonal and pointed seamings are both fiat- 
tering and slimming to the larger figure. Charming 
all plain, or with capes of contrasting materia! 
Designed for 14 to 20 years and 32 to 48 bust. A 
36 requires 4 yards 39 inch fabric. 

1763—For someone soune. or with a young figure 
nothing in the world could be smarter than this 
little suit. The sleeves of the jacket are clever!’ 
slashed, and the frock (see small sketch) is as nea‘ 
and trim as can be. Designed for 12 to 20 years anc 
30 to 38 bust. A 16 requires 414 yards 39 inch fabric 

3016—Made of plain material with a becoming white 
frill at the neck—or of print, as you see it—a go¥ 
in which you'll look pretty and smart whenever you 
wear it. Note the interesting cut just above the 
waistline. Designed for 14 to 20 years and 32 to 4 
bust. A 16 requires 35, yards 36 inch fabric and 
5, yard contrasting 

9915—Everything that a girl’s frock should be 
graceful, youthful, and becoming-—this one is, w'' 
its crisp double shoulder ruffles and the demure 1!tt° 
bow under the chin. It is just right for plain © 
printed cottons. Designed for 8 to 18 years. A ** 
requires_3'4 yards 36 inch fabric. 

9924—The yoke to this frock is as unusual as |! 
becoming, and the way the scarf slips through t!° 
smart tab is most original. You can have differe! 
color bows for variety. Designed for 14 to 20 year 
and 32 to 40 bust. A 16 requires 344 yards 36 inch 


fabric and 14% yards 54% inch ribbon. 
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When Railroads 
Were Devils 


In China there is always great dif- 
ficulty met with when anyone under- 
takes to build a railroad line. It is 
almost impossible to lay out a right 
of way which will not take the line 
ever the graves of somebody’s an- 
cestors—and these must not be dis- 
turbed. Then there are all sorts of 
“eyil spirits” that have to be pro- 
pitiated with liberal donations of cash. 
And so, it is lucky if the new line ever 
gets into operation. 

’ We think this is very strange, and 
we consider the Chinese very queer 
people for acting that way—but they 
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DREADFUL CASUALIT y! 
“LOCOMOTIVE RAIL ROAD 
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RALLY PROPLE in the Majesty of your ‘Strength and forbid 


OUTRAGE! 


Anti-railroad Poster of 1839 






are only about a century behind the 
“civilized” world in this respect. When 
railroads were first proposed there 
were a thousand reasons urged against 
them. It was believed that if a dia- 
bolical engine and train was allowed 
to run at large through the land at 
such an unheard-of speed as 15 miles 
an hour, there would be no safety or 
peace for anybody. 

Of course the “vested interests” op- 
posed the building of railroads in 
every way they could. The concerns 
that operated stages and teams for 
transportation saw that their business 
would soon be wiped out and they 
even took violent measures to prevent 
the trains from being run. The owners 
of steamboats and canal boats also 
put up a tremendous fight to keep the 
railroads from chiseling in on their 
monopoly. They even went so far as 
to pay for advertisements in the news- 
papers warning the public against this 
new demon of destruction. 

Harold §. Shertz, one of those 
proverbial Philadelphia lawyers, who 
is attorney for the Pennsylvania Motor 
rruck Association, has a “broadside” 
poster which was issued in 1839 and 
circulated in Philadelphia when the 
first railroad tracks were being laid 
into the city. This graphic poster 
shows a locomotive running over a 
child and crashing into a buggy in 


which a respected citizen, wearing a 
high hat, is driving. An irate by- 
stander, who also wears a high hat, 
is appealing to the cop on the corner 
to arrest the train or do something 
about it—but the officer shows that he 
has already been “squared” by the 
railroad magnates (probably with a 
bunch of free passes), for he is icily 
nonchalant. 

In fact he has his back turned on 
the accident so that he cannot be 
used as a witness. The lady in the 
long, flowing dress is apparently get- 
ting off the right of way as fast as her 
heavy skirts will permit her. Al- 
together the thing is an “outrage, 
just as the poster says: 

“Mothers look out for your children! 
Artisans, mechanics, citizens, when 
you leave your family in health, must 
you be hurried home to mourn a 
dreadful casuality? Philadelphians, 
your rights are being invaded, regard- 
less of your interests or the lives of 
your little ones. 

“The Camden & Amboy, with the 
assistance of other companies, without 
a charter and in violation of law as 
decreed by your courts, are laying a 
Locomotive Rail Road through your 
most beautiful streets, to the ruin of 
your trade, annihilation of your rights 
and regardless of your prosperity and 
comfort. 

“Will you consent to this or do you 
consent to be a Suburb of New York!! 
Rails are now being laid on Broad 
street to connect the Trenton Rail 
Road with the Wilmington and Balti- 
more Road, under the pretense of con- 
structing a city passenger railway 
from the Navy Yard to Fairmount. 
This is done under the auspices of the 
Camden and Amboy monopoly. Rally, 
People, in the Majesty of your Strength 
and Forbid This OUTRAGE!” 

It is curious how every advance in 
transportation has always been op- 
posed by the reactionary forces. When 
John Fitch ran the first steamboat at 
Philadelphia, not a newspaper dared 
to report the fact. Fifty years later, 
when the first railroad was being laid, 
the steamboat interests in turn show- 
ed their hostility to the competition. 
The men who worked on the first rail- 
roads were mobbed by team drivers. 

And now the railroad interests are 
putting up the same sort of opposition 
to motor transportation. “I guess 
human nature continues pretty much 
the same, generation after generation,’ 
commented Mr. Shertz, the owner of 
this poster. 

io 


THE FIGHTING SMILE 


The finest of battles a man can win, 
Where the winning is better than gold, 

Is the battle that leads to a sunny smile, 
When the tongue’s inclined to scold. 


In fighting the battles of life, my friend, 
Has it ever to you occurred, 

That the man that wins when others fail, 
Is the man with a pleasant word? 


The folks that we like to see the best, 
And the ones that we count worth while, 
Are the folks that alwayscome tothe front, 
With a good old fighting smile. 
—Harry Brokaw. 
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A NEW DEAL 
IN RELIGION 


Presented by 
The MOSCOW MOVEMENT 


“Have old creeds and dogmas ceased to 
satisfy your yearning for Truth?” 

“Do you long to come into contact with 
the dynamic power of the great God-Law 


to draw upon this limitless source of 
power for health, happiness and finan- 
cial freedom?” 


With these challenging questions, The 
Moscow Movement invites thoughtful and 
earnest men and women to share in its 
marvelous discovery of the most potent, 
dynamic power in the Universe. 


The Moscow Movement presents a “new 
deal in religion’”—a revolutionary relig- 
ious teaching based entirely upon the 


truths preached by the Carpenter of Gali- 
lee—not as they have been interpreted by 
the multitude of sects and contradictory 
creeds, which have flourished since His 
death, but as He actually taught them in 
His life. The Moscow Movement explains 
how it is possible, today, for any normal 
man or woman, understanding Spiritual 
Law as Jesus understood it, to duplicate 
His authentic works. This new religious 
teaching shows how the mighty, invisible, 
pulsating power that permeates the Uni- 
verse can be used by anyone, once the fun- 
damental God-Law is understood and that 
it never fails to give health, happiness and 
outstanding success. 

The forty-year search of the Founder of 
the Moscow Movement for the truth, cul- 
minating in his great discovery of how 
to apply the Law of the Universe and the 
Power of its Living God to daily life, is 
told graphically in the inspiring story of 
The Moscow Movement, also known as 
“Psychiana.” A6,000-word lecture is offered 
without cost or obligation to those inter- 
ested. “When the truth, as I see it, broke 
upon me,” writes Dr. Robinson, “I was 
staggered by its immensity.” Yet it is so 
simple and clear that it can be easily under- 
stood and applied by any normal person 

If you want to read this fascinating story of 
the most revolutionary discovery of the Ages, 
just send your name and address to The Mos- 


cow Movement, Dept. Cl, Moscow, Idaho. It 
will be sent free and postpaid and without 
obligation. Write for it today. Copyright, 
1934, Dr, » Se, Seem B. Robinson. 
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LEG SORES 
New Simple Home Method 


Viscose Method he 
leg sores by refreshing them, red 
ing while you work. Mention the cause, 
varicose veins, phiebitis, milk leg, eczema, 
injuries orfever, Get afreeillustrated Book 
.~ — ial $2.00 name offer for other sufferers. 


. P. F. CLASON VISCOSE CO., 
oy N. Dearborn St., Chicago, tll. 


Men Wanted 


We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be 
an expert automobile mechanic and help you get a good job. The 
cost to you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet write 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 57 Nashville, Tenn. 
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Rapidity of Transport 
Making World Small 


Trotting out of the streamlined 
aluminum railway train Zephyr which 
can do better than 100 miles an hour 
reminds us that this is truly a rapid 
transportation age. Improvements in 
speed and travel agencies on land 
and sea and in the air have made 
this old world of ours a very small 
globe indeed. Yet a check back over 
the history of transportation reveals 
that the great strides of the past 10 
years in this field are only the culmi- 
nation of efforts of thousands of years 
on the part of mankind to “carry the 
biggest load the longest distance in the 
quickest time.” 

The first known means of transpor- 
tation was of course man’s own legs. 
As primitive civilization spread these 
proved inadequate and the use of ani- 
mals for transport was discovered. 
The dog, ox, horse, donkey, reindeer, 
camel and elephant became the stand- 
bys of the Old World. On the North 
and South American continents the 
horse was unknown until introduced 
by the Spaniards and records left by 
early tribes show only the dog and 
llama as beast of burden. 

Travel on water in the early days of 
man was equally primitive. A few 
logs bound together as a raft usually 
sufficed and it was many centuries be- 
fore primitive navigators realized that 
by hollowing these logs out the carry- 
ing capacity would be greatly increas- 
ed. Utilizing of the wind as a pro- 
pelling factor was soon discovered and 
the sailing vessel was the result. 


About the same time that water 
travel was being improved some enter- 
prising primitive inventor noticed that 
huge weights could be moved easily 
through the use of rollers placed be- 
neath the load. The wheel, which along 
with fire is rated the greatest ally of 
transport, was the result. With sails 
on the sea and wheel-equipped carts 
on land transportation took on a very 
different aspect. National boundaries 
no longer deterred the moving of large 
bodies of men or products. The con- 
quests of Rome, of Darius, of Alex- 
ander the Great, were only made pos- 
sible by the sailing vessels and the 
cart and chariot. 

Many more centuries elapsed and 
little new in the way of transporta- 
tion made its appearance. Early in 
the 17th century an enterprising Eng- 
lishman noticed that carts drawn over 
board-filled ruts ran much smoother 





and with less effort than the others. 
Working on this principle he devised 
a set of parallel wooden rails mount- 
ed on ties leading from the mouth of 
a coal mine to tidewater. Thus the 
first railroad was born more than 150 
years before invention of the first 
steam locomotive. 

While James Watt is generally cred- 
ited with being the inventor respon- 
sible for the development of the steam 
engine, patent records show that an 
Englishman, Thomas Savery, devised 
a water-raising engine in 1698. This 
was really the first steam engine to 
be put to practical use, being employed 
in raising water from a coal mine. 
The first practical piston-type steam 
engine was patented by Thomas New- 
comen and his assistant James Caw- 
ley, in 1705. This proved immediate- 
ly that this type was far more prac- 
tical than Savery’s engine, both in 
number of uses and fuel consumed. 
Improvements made on the Newcomen 
engine from 1763 to 1781 by James 
Watt gradually brought steam into in- 
dustrial use. In 1782 Watt departed 
radically from principles of the earlier 
engines and devised the double action 
type, the forerunner of our giant en- 
gines of today. 

The introduction of steam marked 
the end of the supremacy of sailing 
vessels. In 1786 James Rumsey pro- 
pelled a boat on the Potomac river at 
a speed of four miles an hour through 
use of a power pump. About the same 
time an Englishman, James Fitch, 
utilized a steam engine to operate his 
oar-driven steamboats. In 1801 the 
paddle-wheel was introduced in a 
steam towboat operating on the Forth 
and Clyde Canal. It was the work of 
this strange craft that inspired Robert 
Fulton to build his steamboat, the 
Clermont, in 1807. 

The first transatlantic voyage by a 
vessel employing steam was that of the 
Savannah, a sailing packet with an 
auxiliary steam engine, which crossed 
the ocean from Savannah, Ga., to Cork, 
Ireland, in 1818. It can hardly be call- 
ed the first steam voyage, however, as 
the engines were only employed for 
80 hours of the trip. The first all- 
steam crossing was made by a Dutch 
wooden paddler which was placed on 
a regular run from Rotterdam to the 
West Indies in 1827. 

The first public passenger-carrying 
railway in the world was a 38-mile 
line between Stockton and Darlington, 
in England. .George Stephenson built 
and drove the first steam locomotive 
used on this in 1825 but horses were 
principally used to draw cars over the 
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rails. Another early railway line 
using all steam power, was the Liver. 
pool and Manchester, opened in 183 
The first steam-powered railway |in, 
however, intended for public tran, 
portation and locomotive operatiy 
was in the United States on th, 
Charleston and Hamburg railway |j;, 
in South Carolina. 


When we speak of transportatio; 
these days one of the first met}, 
thought of is the automobile and try 
and the majority of us declare “th, 
surely is a comparatively new way | 
travel.” Well, we are wrong agai 
for records show that one Thoma 
Blanchard, of Massachusetts, inv: 
ed an auto that was endorsed by th 
state legislature in 1825. It was term. 
ed a “good hill-climber” and “\y 
handy.” Another inventor, Willia: 
T. James, devised an auto that mai 
good time on the streets and roads | 
New York City in 1829. He might 
have gone much further with his i: 
vention but was drafted into the sery- 
ice of the then formative railroads 
These early autos were powered with 
steam and in 1830 were ruled off th 
roads in England because the smok 
and sparks of the engine were consid- 
ered a public menace. 

The first road vehicle to be propell- 
ed by internal combustion and rea! 
forerunner of the autos of today was 
constructed in 1885 by Carl Benz, of 
Mannheim, Germany. One of his cars, 
the first ever imported into the United 
States, was shown at the Chicago 
World’s Fair in 1893. Charles E, Dur- 
yea and his brother Frank built the 
first American gasoline auto that 
would run, in 1892. In 1893, just 4) 
years ago, there were only four autos 
in the United States. 


In 1903 a new and hitherto little 
thought of element entered the fiel’ 
of progress and transportation—the 
air. The Wright brothers, Wilbur and 
Orville, managed to keep a frail box- 
kite affair in the air for a few seconds 
at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina. A few 
years later Louis Bleriot flew across 
the English Channel and then air 
skeptics began to “pull in their horns.” 
Germany soon had a fleet of dirigibles 
carrying passengers. The outbreak o! 
the World war and need for air sv- 
premacy started an unprecedented ac- 
tivity in inventions for improvemen! 
of air travel. After the war aviators 
who found peace too tame began to 
seriously study ocean flights. In 191! 
Lieut. Com. A. C. Read flew from New- 
foundland to England by way of th 
Azores. A few weeks later Capt. John 
Alcock and Lieut. Arthur W. Brow 
made the first non-stop transatlant' 
flight from Newfoundland to Ireland 
The race was on and today oceanic alr 
crossings are no novelty. 

With airplanes carrying mail an 
passengers at 200 miles an hour; rail: 
roads fitted with palatial carriage: 
speeding at 100 miles an hour an? 
steam turbines and electricity drivin: 
giant liners safely across the Atlant 
in’ four days we can fully realiz 


what the prophet meant when he s3!' 


“It’s a small world, after all.” 
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Advertising is the which > 
seller and buyer, oyer and worker together. With 
i The Pathfinder, this paper ~ i a rare 
to profit by thie modern force. Have you anything to sell, 
| bay, of > coches T Want to joan ee te } Wane 
|partoes | Wane business at home the mails? All you 
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ANUPACTURER GUARANTEED SHOES—30 years 


= business, wants salesmen. Ready cash daily. No 


jence required. Sales outfit free. Write Mason 
any Manufacturing Co., Dept. G56, Chippewa Falls, 
Wisconsin. te , psc lg s 
30TH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address 
the Pathfinder, Washington, D 
SALESMEN WITH BUSINESS ABILITY. One in- 
stallation daily on trial offers $550 gross monthly. 
Continuous income. Ideal, Box 22, Findlay, Ohio. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


$100 TON for certain common weeds, roots. Particu- 
lars 10 cents. P. Merritt, 1752 Nicholson, St. Louis. 
HOMEWORKERS—Address 1,000 envelopes weekly, 
clear $25.00. Everything furnished. Instructions 
2c. Acmed Service, Boundbrook, N. 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES Sold, rented, 
exchanged. Catalog listing 3,000 bargains—Free. 
Mountain’s, Pisgah, Alabama. 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE _ 2 
TEACHERS FOR SOUTHERN STATES. Good salary. 
New placement plan. Details, stamped envelope 
Florida Placement Bureau, Spartanburg, S. C 
FEMALE HELP—INSTRUCTION 
EARN 50c HOURLY making new Fibre-Craft Flowers 
Anyone can do it. Instructions and materials 10c. 
Send today. Fibre-Craft Studios, C-140 North State, 
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FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 

ROLLS DEVELOPED, PRINTED, 25c, 8 prints and 

8x10 enlargement coupon. Reprints 3c. 
Studios, Dept.-110, Des Moines, Iowa. 
SPECIAL OFFER—15 guaranteed reprints and 2 beau- 

tiful Summer Gloss enlargements, 25c. Summers’ 
Studio, Unionville, Mo. 

E YOUR PHOTOS FPADELESS? 

permanentizing instructions, two dimes. 
Service, Virden, Ill. 
ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints, two 

professional enlargements 25c. Mays Photo Shop, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

INSTRUCTION 


ee... | ___. 
GOVERNMENT JOBS. Start $105-$175 Month. Men- 

women, 18-50. Qualify now for coming examina- 
tions. List positions Free. Write immediately. Prank- 
lin Institute,. Dept. E20, Rochester, N. 


MALE AND FEMALE HELP WANTED 


EARN $5.00 DAILY raising mushrooms in cellar, shed, 

attic. We buy crops. Guaranteed materials fur- 
nished. Odorless method. Book free. United, 3950-YB 
Lincoln Avenue, Chicago. 


MEDICAL 


SORES AND LUMPS MY SPECIALTY. Free, 140 
page book. Dr. Boyd Williams, Hudson, Wisconsin 


MINERAL WATER CRYSTALS 


CRYSTALS of 100% Mineral Wells Texas Mineral 
Water, 15 gallon size, Box $1. Postpaid. W-T 
Crystal Co., Mineral Wells, Texas 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HOME-WINEMAKERS HANDBOOK fifty cents. 72 
recipes for Grape, Fruit, Berry-Winemaking. Stamp 
brings details. Vierka-Pr, Bartlett Bldg, Los Angeles 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—Small ideas may have large commercial 
possibilities. Write immediately for information on 
how to proceed and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. De- 
lays are dangerous in patent matters. Clarence A 
O’Brien, 6985 Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


PATENT LAWYER—Formerly Principal Examiner 
Patent Office. Satisfaction guaranteed. Franklin 


Haden, 1004 N Street. Washington, D. C. 
______ PERSONAL __ ‘ 
LONELY HEARTS—Join our Club, the world’s great- 
est social extension bureau. Meet nice people; cor- 
respondents everywhere seeking ‘congenial mates.’’ 


Lente, Seseriptions free. Standard, Box 607, Grays- 
ake, . 


LONELY? I’ve the very pal for you, lonesome like 

yourself. Attractive members everywhere (many 
wealthy). Descriptions Free. Mrs. Budd, Box 753-K, 
San Prancisco, Calif. 


LONESOME?—Confidential introductions by letter; 

nationwide service for refined people who want 
Select service. Sealed particulars free. Evan Moore, 
Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida. 


FIDELITY links together congenial souls. Remark- 
ably efficient plan. ‘‘Distinctive Individualized Serv- 
ice.” Information (sealed). Box 128-PF, Tiffin, Ohio 


LONESOME? Book of Photos and descripti Free 
Many wealthy. Write The Exchange, B-3827 Main, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


GET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Established, 
Members everywhere. (Many wealthy). 
Write Box 1251, Denvef, Colo. 


LONELY? _ Free list descriptions, people wishing cor- 
respondence, marriage. Many wealthy. Write, 
Box 370, St. Louis, Mo. 

? Join select club. Refined members 
everywhere. Elsa Thorpe, Box 18, Ridgewood, 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 

LOVABLE ROMANTIC LADY with money craves 
ee Please write today. S-Club 39, Ox- 








Testing formula, 
Sunshine 



































Reliable. 
If lonely, 
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LONESOME, Good Antidote is correspondence. Please 
write P. O. Box 3652. Washington, D C 


MONEY awaiting scores of unlocated heirs! Rush 20c 
for list. International Agency, Y-1, Cincinnati. 








KNOW ANY BIGGER? 





The experience of George N. Kauf- 
man in Kansas was so sad he had to 
move. He finally settled in The 
Dalles, Ore. Perhaps his experience 
will help someone, especially if it gets 
hot this summer. This is what hap- 
pened to him: While living in Kansas 
some years ago, he had an exceeding- 
ly large crop of popcorn. When he 
gathered the corn in the fall it filled 
the cribs to the brim. It was awfully 
dry that year and so it happened that 
the cribs caught on fire one night. The 
heat naturally became so intense the 
corn began popping at a great rate. 
In fact it popped so fast that in no 
time at all the whole farm was cover- 
ed to the depth of two to three feet. 

Next morning when he let the cattle 
out of the barn, the poor deluded 
creatures, thinking it was snow and 
being entirely unprepared for it in 
their summer coats, froze to death. 
You may think it was a joke to see 
all the cattle frozen in a popcorn bed, 
but to him it was a very pitiful sight. 

ee 


RABBIT-CATCHING SNAKES? 


From time to time various countries 
have imported insects to destroy other 
insects which have become fruit and 
crop pests. Now, it seems, the plan is 
to be tried out in a big way. Aus- 
tralian farmers have fared badly for 
a long time on account of the depre- 
dations of the wild rabbits. It is re- 
ported that the government is to ex- 


periment with the importation of 
pythons from India to combat the 
pestiferous bunny. These snakes 


sometimes attain a length of 30 feet 
and of course it would take several 
rabbits to make a good meal. They 
have no poison glands, it is claimed, 
are easily tamed and, beyond their 
constrictive tendencies, are not dan- 
gerous. But it must be remembered 
that sometimes the remedy is worse 
than the disease. 
—_—__..o 

The world is being made safer in 
some ways. You very seldom hear 
now of a woman catching her heel on 
the ruffle of her dress and falling 
down stairs. 








eae _OLD MONEY WANTED — a 
$5 TO $500 EACH paid for Old Coins. Keep all. Get 

Posted. Send 10 cents for Illustrated Coin Value 
Book, 4x6. Guaranteed Cash Prices. Coin Exchange, 
Box 22, Le Roy, N. Y. 


WANTED 


MANUFACTURERS send me particulars of novelties 
Suitable for mail order business. E. K. Cowing, 

105 Bradford Ave., Rye, New York 

_____—s—SCWRITERS SERVICE 7 

EARN UP TO $25 WEEKLY, Spare Time, writing for 
newspapers, magazines. Copyright Book ‘‘How to 

Write for Pay’’ Free. Press Institute, 110 Ozark 

Bidg., St. Louis, Missouri. 


SONG, POEM OR MELODY WRITERS, 50-50 col- 
laboration. Real opportunity. PF. Herring, Frank- 

lin Park, Ii. 

PROFESSIONAL MUSIC COMPOSER will collabo- 
rate free! Stamp appreciated. Schatenstein, Box 

5437, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DIABETICS 


RELIEF GUARANTEED 


Amazing Success! No costly treatments, no drugs. Sugar 
removed in easy natural way. Specialist’s book FREE, write 


ILLINOIS DIABETICINE CO., Dept. 10, P.0. Box 1314, CHICAGO 
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“| Want Every 
Pile Sufferer to 
Have a Free 
Trial Package” 


No matter where you live—no matter what 
your age or occupation—if you are troubled 
with piles, I want you to try the Page Internal 
Tablet Combination Treatment. This wonder- 
ful scientific method not only stops sufferin 
wee, but thousands and thousands 
grate ul letters from people everywhere testify 

at it has given quick and lasting relief. 

I specially want to send it to those discour- 
aged sufferers who believe their cases to be 
hopeless. It is simply amazing how the most 
severely aggravated cases frequently respond 
to this treatment. 

Don’t neglect a single day. Write now. Send 
no money. Simply mail coupon below today 
and a free trial package will sent promptly 
in plain wrapper. 


r=~-FREE TRIAL COUPON--=- 







& E. R. PAGE, Page Bidg., I 
. Dept. 6176-L, Marshall, Mich. § 

Please send me a free tial package of your 4 
g Internal Tablet Combination Pile Treat- ’ 
g ment. : 
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“POPULAR FOR GENERATIONS” 


(TRACE mMaRK) 
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SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused 
by unnatural collection of water in abdo- 
men, feet and legs,and when pressure above 
ankles leaves a dent. Trial package FREE. 
COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, 
Dept. 585, Atlanta, Ga. 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for free trial package, 
amazing results. Endorsed by doctors. 

PROSTEX COMPANY, Dept. E-2, Miami, Oklahoma. 


HALF PRICE 
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Clip this ad, mark the club of your choice and 
mail with remittance. 

CLUB NO. 814 aan 
Pictorial Review ¢ Pictorial Raxew 2 75 
pe tN og itousehold Mag. 
Gentiewoman Mag. The Pathfinder Save $1.75 
The Pathfinder Save $1.50 CLUB NO. 829 

Delineator ¢ 00 
CLUB NO. 815 Pictorial Review 
Delineator Household Mag. 
: Good Stories 
Household Mag. $] 50 C oe 
Countey Home a ry Home . m 
Good Stories e Pathfinder Save $2.00 
The Pathfinder Save $1.50 CLUB NO. 833 
- MeCall’s Mag. $ 

CLUB NO. 819 Iust. Mechanics * 00 
Woman's World $ Open Road 
Household Mag. * 50 (Boys) 2 yrs. 

Delineator Woman's World 
The Pathfinder Save $1.50| Good Stories 
—_——___——_| The Pathfinder Save $2.00 

CLUB NO. 822 CLUB NO. 843 
Pictorial Review $ Radioland 
Delineator . 75 McCall's Mag. $900 
Woman's World Pictorial Review 
The Pathfinder Save $1.75| The Pathfinder Save $2.00 
No change or substitution in the list of magazines in these 
clubs permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
THE PATHFINDER WASHINGTON, D. C. 

























































LUCIDS 


First Film Star—Got anything on 
your program today, Douglas? 

Second Ditto—Nothing special—just 
a race against death at a grade cross- 
ing and a leap for life from a burning 
building. 





“You did me a favor 10 years ago 
and I have never forgotten it,” said 
the affable stranger. 

“Ah,” replied the good man, smiling 
with great satisfaction, “and now you 
have come back to return it?” 

“Not exactly,” said the stranger. 
“I’ve just got into town and I need an- 
other favor, so I thought of you right 
away.” 


Rhodes—That pretty waitress seems 
anxious to run her legs off for you. 
How did you arouse so much interest? 

Rhoads—Before I ordered my ham 
and eggs I hinted to her that I was a 
scout for a movie producer. 


“Pauline,” queried the caller, of the 
minister’s little daughter, “does your 
father ever give the same sermon 
twice?” 

“Yes, I think he does,” replied little 
Pauline, “but he talks loud and soft in 
different places each time, so it don’t 
sound the same to outsiders.” 


Mrs. Bing—They say the govern- 
ment is going to control everything. 

Mrs. Sting—Well, it’s going to have 
an awful time with that Jones boy 
who lives next to us. 


Boy—Say, dad, what does head- 
strong mean? 

Dad—That’s when a woman makes 
up her mind to have a new hat, son. 


Husband—Be careful or some day 
I'll leave you. 
Wife—Leaveme how much, darling? 


Rufus—Did you hear that joke about 
a guide in Egypt who showed a tour- 
ist two skulls of Cleopatra—one when 
she was a girl and the other when she 
was a woman? 

Goofus—No; let’s hear it. 


Judge—Did you hear about the se- 
vere fall Uncle David received? 

Leslie—No, what was it? 

Judge—Some workmen came along 
and cut down a telephone pole while 
he was leaning against it—and Uncle 
David nearly bit his tongue off. 


Mrs. Peck—Mrs. Flubdub has ac- 
quired a very beautiful figure hasn’t 
she? 

Mr. Peck—Yes, she looks exactly 
like a man, 


The train, as usual (you know the 
line), was crawling along at a snail’s 
pace—and then stopped dead. “Con- 
ductor,” shouted a passenger, “can I 
get out and pick some flowers?” 

“I’m afraid you won't find many 


flowers around here,” said the con- 
ductor good-naturedly. 

“Oh, there’s plenty of time,” re- 
sponded the jovial passenger; “I 
brought a package of seeds along.” 


“I hear that old man Cashmore, who 
made so much money in silver, is dead. 
Is that true?” 

“It’s about the same thing. He’s 
just married a woman one-third his 
age.” 


Rhodes—So that’s your new over- 
coat! Isn’t it rather loud? 

Rhoads—Yes—but I intend to wear 
a muffler with it. 


“Do you burn hard coal?” 
“Yes—it’s hard to get on account of 
the price. The coal itself is soft.” 


“Ladies, please rise if you wish to 
vote on this question,” said the presi- 
dent of the Women’s Auxiliary. 

No response, 

“All in favor will giggle, all opposed 
groan. The giggles have it and so it 
is ordered.” 


“This is a quiet man you have here,” 
said the visitor to the prison. 

“Yes, he’s a model prisoner—he nev- 
er complains,” said the warden. 

“Doesn’t he miss his liberty?” 

“He says he never had any liberty. 
He was a drug clerk for 20 years.” 


A small boy went into a drugstore 
and said: “Gimme a nickel’s worth of 
assafetty.” 

The druggist wrapped it up and gave 
it to the boy, who said: “Charge it.” 

“What name?” asked the druggist. 

Hezekiah Honeyfunkle,” the boy an- 
swered. 

“Take it for nothing,” retorted. the 
druggist, “I wouldn’t write. ‘assafoe- 
tida’ and ‘Hezekiah Honeyfunkle’ for 
a nickel.” 


“Anyhow,” said the patient little 
woman, “my husband is very patri- 
otic and law abiding.” 

“In what way?” asked a neighbor. 

“He doesn’t stop with just two or 
three days a week without working; 
he is in favor of six.” 


“Gentlemen of the jury,” said the at- 
torney for the plaintiff in a damage 
suit against a railroad which had turn- 
ed a farmer’s cow into mincemeat, 
“this is a clear case of murder in the 
first degree on the part of a soulless 





Wifey—Mrs. Smart has a new hat, dar- 
ling. 

Hubby—Well, if she were as attractive 
as you are, dear, she wouldn’t have to de- 
pend so much on millinery. 


corporation. 
a-been a-runnin’ as slow as hit oy}; 
to of been ran, if that-there bel! }),, 
a-been rang as hit ought to of ' 
rang, and if the whistle had of I 
blowed as hit ought to of been blo wo 
—none of which was did—this j;; 
cent cow would never of been }j 
when she was killed. I demand ¢h, 
full penalty of the law.” 


Warren—Did you sew a button oy 
my coat, Jennie May? 

Jennie May—No, honey-bunch. 
couldn’t find the button and so I sewe, 
up the buttonhole. 


“How do you account for the fae: 
~~ George Washington never told 
ie?” 

“He married a widow, and he knew 
better than to try it.” 








NAME O’HOWLS 


A man named RAINWATER is a 
leader in the beverage bottling ip. 
dustry. 

“POP” Simons, bandmaster at [an- 
caster, Ohio, has in his band a POPP 
and a PAPA. 

The proprietor of a garage near 
Sheboygan Falls, Wis., is B. HELLISH 

DAILY ROBB is the Democratic 
candidate for sheriff of Grant county, 
Ind. 

One Wall Street bank in New York 
has the following employees: William 
BEACH, Arthur MOUNTAIN, James 
SNOW, Arthur WINTER, George 
COLDER, Peter RAINEY, James PEN- 
NY and Tom PENNY. (Our informant 
says jokingly that when seen together 
the PENNYS look like two cents.) 

W. J. LILLEY lives on SUNFLOWER 
plantation at MERIGOLD, Miss. 

Henry SLITZKE is proprietor of a 
hotel barber shop at Watertown, S. |) 

Roy CROOK is Republican candi- 
a. for sheriff at Whiteside count) 

W. E. LIFE, of Sherrill, N. Y., was 
recently elected president of the board 
of directors of the local cemetery as- 
sociation. 

Mr. and Mrs. George OLDS of 
Granite Falls, Minn., recently celebrat- 
ed their 72nd wedding anniversary. 

LIMBER is the undertaker at Van- 
couver, Wash. 

OSEE D. MOON lives at Fleming. 
Colo. 

A Double D W Double O D (A. I) 
D. WOOD) lives in Lansing, Mich. 

Add marriages: PIDGEON-FINCH 3! 
Rome, N. Y.; DYE-LIVELY at Sacra- 
mento, Cal.; RUFF-DIAMOND sam 
place; CASHDOLLAR-NICHOLLS 3! 
Angola, Ind.; BLACK-NEWCOMER 3! 
Joliet, Ill.; SMACK-COTTON (that’s 
what the AAA did) at Papillion, Nebr 
SHORT-MAYS at Houston, Tex.: 
KITCHEN-HOUSEHOLDER at Ches- 
terhill, Ohio; and STREET-CARR 3! 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Miss BALL and Miss BELLER used 
to work in the U. S. Forestry office 10 
Prineville, Ore. 





If this-here train }); 
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